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PREFACE 

"The Dule Tree of Cassillis" deals with 
a stormy and eventful period in Ayrshire story. 
The time is that of the blood-feud : the events 
that are the foundation for the tale transpired, 
for the most part, in Carrick ; and the leading 
actors were of the family of Kennedy — the 
same Kennedy family that is still by far the 
most potent in the southern division of the 
Cr> county, .^ . 

In these days the chief of the Kennedys was 
Earl Gilbert. He w^siJStrong for Qiieen Mary 
in the south-west; h was. he who roasted the 
Commendator of GroSsra^eHAbbey in the 
black vault of Duriure.Jn order to -extract 
from him the reversion of Ae Commendator- 
ship, with the substantial temporal benefits and 
influences that were j)ertaining r to it ; he is 
believed to have becsn the first earl of the 
race who exchanged the tenets of the Mother 
Church for the austerer faith of the Reforma- 
tion ; and it was he who ruled Carrick with 
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6 PREFACE 

such high hand, and so despotically, that he 
came to be known as **The King of Carrick," 
and so feared. 

There had been long rivalry and feud 
between the Kennedys of Carrick and the 
Craufurds of Kerse. -The Craufurds were the 
warders of the marches of Kyle. The river 
Doon, not yet smitten into immortality at the 
touch of the Bard of Coila, ran between the 
feudalists and their domains, and its banks and 
braes witnessed many a stirring scene of raid 
and of foray. Behind the Craufurds, further 
removed from the dividing river, were the 
Campbells of Loudoun. These had their seat 
by Loudoun's bonnie woods and braes; and 
when the raiders of Carrick were abroad in 
Kyle they leagued their forces with those of 
Kerse to combat the fierce horsemen from 
beyond the Doon; from the fertile, wooded 
vale of Girvan, from the hilly country that 
joins its mountainous crests with those of the 
Stewartry, from the valley of the Stinchar 
sentinelled by Knockdolian, from where the 
lone Glenapp leads the way to ancient Galloway, 
from the shores of the sea whence Carrick 
looks forth upon Ailsa Craig and upon Arran, 
to where the Mull of Cantyre stretches low 
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and far to the westward, to where the shores 
of Ulster merge in the horizon. 

Sir Alexander Boswell of Auchinleck — the 
same who was slain in that most unsatisfactory 
of personal conflicts, the duel with Stewart of 
Dunearn, and all because of a paltry political 
" squib " — has cast for us into verse an incident 
that is said to have taken place in connection 
with a fray between the Craufurds and the 
Kennedys on the haughs of Skeldon by the 
river Doon. To the halls of Kerse had come 
*' young Gilbert Kennedy " on war errand bent. 
And thus to the aged patriarch, who, in his 
day, had kept his charge intact, he had spoken : 



" The bold Bargany bids me say : 
' When morning breaks on Lammas day 
A sow upon your lands 111 tether. 
Like midgets let the Craufurds gather, 
Some teeth in angry fit may chitter. 
But deil a man of Kyle shall flit her,* " 



Kerse accepted the challenge for his sons 
and for his followers ; and by-and-by, on 
Lammas morn, when the glinting sun had 
tinged the saughs, the Kennedys and the 
Craufurds met in conflict. Too old to ride to 
the fray, Kerse himself sat without his castle 
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gate, and waited for the tidings of the en- 
counter. He wearied much and he wearied 
long, and then — 

" Lichtsome Will of Ashentree 
Cam' breathless, pechin' owre the lea. 
Lang, lang ere he could parley hear 
The auld man cried, fu' loud and clear, 

* Is THE sow FLITTED? Tell me, loon, 
Is auld Kyle up and Carrick doon ? ' 
Mingled wi' sobs, his broken tale 

The youth began : • Ah, Kerse, bewail 
This luckless day ! Your blithe son John 
Now, wae's my heart, lies on the loan — 
An' he could sing like ony merle ! ' 

* Is THE sow FLITTED ? * cfied the carle, 
' Gie me my answer, short and plain, 

Is THE sow FLITTED ? yamm'rin' wean ! ' 

* The sow, deil tak* her, 's owre the water. 
And at their backs the Craufurds batter ; 
The Carrick cowts are cow'd and bitted.' 

* My thumb for Jock ! The sow is flitted ! ' " 

The sack and burning of Achruglen Castle, 
one of the strongholds of the Earl of Loudoun, 
and situated on the upper waters of Irvine, lives 
in a ballad. Whether it so actually befel I 
shall not undertake to say. But many things 
as dire and dreadful in these Ayrshire feuds 
are matters of history ; and one of these is the 
killing of an Earl of Cassillis among the sand 
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hills of Prestwick by the Campbells of Loudoun 
and their friends as he was riding homewards 
towards Carrick, and it is said that Achruglen 
was burned by the Kennedys in revenge for 
the murder of their lord. 

Far beyond the bounds of the Carrick 
bailliary is known the ballad of ** Johnny Faa 
and the Earl of Cassillis' Lady." So far as 
any reliable confirmation of the tale of the 
Countess's elopement, either with the gipsy 
chief or with an old lover in the guise of a 
gipsy, goes, this is wholly lacking ; but tradi- 
tion dies hard, and tradition has it that the 
Earl, returning home, and finding his lady 
gone, gave instant chase, overtook the pur- 
loining wanderers, and either slew them on 
the spot, or else brought them back and hanged 
them from the dule tree — the tree of mourning, 
still green, and historic, and fair, by Cassillis 
**yett": 

"They were fifteen valiant men. 
Black, but very bonny. 
And they lost all their lives for one — 
The Earl of Cassillis' Ladie." 

It is among incidents and scenes such as 
these that '* The Dule Tree of Cassillis " holds 
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on its course. It is not so illumined, as one 
would have liked to have had it illumined, by 
love ; but, sooth to say, these Ayrshire feuds 
were not much relieved by romance or chivalry, 
and the story is an attempt to represent things 
as they were, life as it was, in the days of the 
King of Carrick's ascendancy and the running 
of the blood-feud. And, as such, it must be 
left to speak for itself 

THE AUTHOR 
Ayr, 1903. 
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CHAPTER I 

WHEREIN STIRRING EVENTS ARE FORESHADOWED, 
AND BEGIN TO DECLARE THEMSELVES 

In the latter end of the sixteenth century, and 

for nearly a hundred years thereafter, the 

great Kennedy family was unbroken. The 

fratricidal feud that made Kennedy war upon 

Kennedy, Cassillis upon Bargany, and Bargany 

upon Cassillis, was yet in the future ; and the 

Earl of Cassillis, who held castle and Court, 

now in the sea-beat fortress of Dunure — the 

yew tree fort — ^and now in his square old peel 

on the banks of the Doon, and within ken of 

the plains of Kyle, was the unquestioned head 

of a clan whose sway began on the march of 

Carrick, within two miles of the royal burgh 

13 



14 THE DULE TREE OF CASSILLIS 

of Ayr, and extended as far south as Wigtown, 
and away down by the Cruives of Cree. The 
Earl was king of Carrick, and he ruled the 
countryside with the force and fury of an 
autocratic feudalist. 

Of the two fortresses, Dunure and Cassillis, 
the former was the more ancient. It was 
there on its rock, looking Arranwards, and 
far up to the Cumbraes and the hills of Bute 
and Argyll, when Acho of Norway came from 
Bergen in that war galley of his that was the 
admiration of all the beholders ; and, when the 
battle of Largs had been fought and won 
of the Scots, one Kenneth, or Kennedy, a 
captain in the army of Alexander, had carried 
it by storm, and had entered it by right of 
conquest. The King gave him lands and a 
dower, and by inter-marriage, by policy, by 
strategy and wile, the original Kennedy and 
his descendants became within a hundred 
years a power in the westland. It was by 
marriage that they fell heir to Cassillis, and 
on a rock hard by the Doon they built that 
square rude peel, which stands to this day 
intact, with its heavy walls and small windows, 
and its deep dark dungeons and its spreading 
dule tree. 
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There is no more beautiful, no more sym- 
metrical tree in all the countryside than that 
same dule tree. When winter has taken its 
leaves, it stretches out on every side great 
arms, themselves worthy to be accounted 
trees, and the winds sigh through branches 
that have stood the blasts of hundreds of 
winters. When summer is green, and the 
fairies are dancing on the little flat top of 
Cassillis Downans, the dule tree puts on a 
mass of foliage beautiful to behold^ 

The dule tree has a history. The Earl of 
Cassillis was at Flodden, he and his men. 
They were found lying on the ground when 
the dead were counted, and when tidings 
came to the west, six hundred Kennedys 
gathered themselves together by the tree of 
lamentation, to sorrow for those who should 
return to Carrick no more. But long before 
Flodden, as well as after it, the tree had a 
share in stirring events. The dead of the 
feud and of the local combat were laid out 
beneath it, and unless legend and story are 
astray, many a gallant man was hanged on 
these same stout branches that reach out to 
the gateway of the castle — of the which you 
will hear more anon. 
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The dungeons of CassiUis were cleared out 
within the memory of men of middle life, and 
bones by the cartload were brought to the 
upper world and strewn upon the fields, so that 
the grass might grow the greener. These 
bones, were they not once the framework of 
men who in their day had countered the kings 
of Carrick, and who, having fought in frays 
with which they had no concern, and in causes 
with which they were but poorly acquainted, 
had fallen into the power of the lord with pit 
and gallows who dwelt in the great peel on 
Doonside — ^a peel, the thickness of whose walls 
is reckoned by yards, and whose every stone 
and angle and buttress has its own secret. 

The country was well wooded. Great forests 
broke across Carrick ; and in Kyle, where the 
Craufurds of Kerse were the warders, and 
behind whom was the power of the Campbells 
of Loudoun, so thick was the forest land that the 
very district had obtained its Celtic appellation 
from its trees. From time far remote it had 
even been so. Agriculture was crude apd rude 
beyond nineteenth century conception. The 
population was small, and all that was required 
was sufficient oats, or here, or barley, to supply 
the wants of a simple people. The cattle were 
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few and small. The sheep were hardy, long- 
tailed and fleecy. But the times were those 
of the high hand, and possession in live stock 
was uncertain. It was in the forest the hunter 
pursued the chase, and it was through the 
forest paths the raider rode to gather the 
beeves from the braes and the sheep from the 
hillsides, when necessity demanded or revenge 
prompted. 

The lord of Carrick was Earl Gilbert of 
Cassillis — in some respects the most notable, 
certainly the most notorious of all the Kennedys. 
A man in middle life, fearless and unscrupulous, 
he lost no opportunity of extending and con- 
solidating his power. He sided with Queen 
Mary, he sided with the Reformers, as occasion 
demanded. He had Mass said, the Whigs 
declared, under cover of the night, in the black 
vault of Dunure ; but, contrariwise, the broad 
fields of Crossraguel Abbey were in the State 
market; they were in the very middle of his 
lands, and greatly to be desired ; and to gain 
the reversion of the Abbey and all that belonged 
to it, with the patronage of seven good parishes 
thrown in, he was ready to abjure the Pope 
and all his ways, and to stand up among the 
Protestant lords of the realm. He hated John 
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Knox, because he was by marriage of the 
household of Ochiltree, and Ochiltree was in 
Kyle, and the laird of Ochiltree had ridden 
behind old Craufurd of Kerse what time the 
warder of the Kyle marches had ridden in 
defiance with three hundred men at his back 
from the one end of Carrick to the other. But 
he temporised with the Whigs, for he saw their 
power was growing, and because he had too 
much at stake not to try to keep open two lines 
of advance and retreat. 

The which temporising much concerned his 
relative, the veteran Abbot Quentin, the same 
who disputed with Knox in Maybole, and 
reasoned much with him of the validity and 
sanctification of the Mass, and who, now that 
the monks had fled from Crossraguel, was 
living a guest in the castle of Dunure. 

"My lord knows," the Abbot declared, 
•'that that which hath been is that which 
shall be, and that the Scottish people will in 
due time emerge from the clouds and the 
darkness with which it has pleased Providence 
to afflict them for their sins and their manifold 
shortcomings. Why, then, should he make 
friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, and 
forsake the faith of his fathers ? " 
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"You assume too much, Father Quentin," 
the Earl replied. '* I have not forsaken the 
true faith — though, truth to say, in these days 
all faiths are very much alike; but I have, 
nevertheless, many valid and weighty reasons 
for what you regard as my temporising. It is 
only a blind man who cannot discern that 
Scotland has abjured the old faith, and, from 
all that I can see, small chance is it that she 
will ever return to it. And should that be so. 
Father, what boots it that I alone should stand 
firm.>" 

*' Your lordship," replied the Abbot, 
** speaks not as a true son of the Church, 
but as a man of the world." 

"True, Father, I speak as the Earl of 
Cassillis. What boots it to me whether it be 
priest or presbyter ? I have never been con- 
cerned for rivalry in faith, for it will go hard 
with a man of my rank if he fail to win heaven 
at the close. Even now, with this dilly- 
dallying between the old faith and the new, I 
have all but lost the Abbey of Crossraguel ; 
and should it go to another, where then is my 
kingship of Carrick? Should I not have a 
wedge driven right into the heart of my 
influence ? " 
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** The Kennedys have ever been potent for 
their own well-being in Carrick," returned the 
Abbot, with a touch of the Church militant in 
his voice. "What the rather concerns me is 
that your lordship should barter the higher 
things of eternity for those of time." 

" Because I live in time, it is time that 
concerns me. I cannot, Father Quentin, I 
dare not have another power in Carrick than 
my own. There are seven good parishes that 
go with the Abbey, so far as the patronage 
of their churches is concerned. Let the 
reversion of these go to my enemy, and where 
ami?" 

"There is no need that the reversion of the 
parishes should fall into the hands of the 
enemy. Why should your lordship not make 
of him a friend ? " 

" For the sufficient reason, Father Quentin," 
the Earl made answer, in the tone of a man 
who was closing a controversy, "that there 
can be no rival power in Carrick. The man 
who reckons without me in obtaining the 
comitiendatorship of Crossraguel reckons with 
one who will be his enemy till the day of his 
death. My interest, I say, is with time, and 
should the needs of time demand it, why then, 
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Father Quentin, I must even profess that faith 
which at heart I cannot approve." 

The Abbot turned sorrowfully away, for the 
Mother Church was all in all to him. Long 
years had he presided over the monks of 
Crossraguel, and it had been with a sore heart 
that he had turned his back upon his home of 
blessed memory* He took pleasure in its 
stones, and its very dust was dear to him. 
Nor could he believe that its days as 
a monastic establishment were numbered. 
Surely the rather the old Church would 
emerge from the furnace seven times purified, 
and the monastery take up anew the peaceful 
routine of its way. 

For the time being the Earl, who, as he 
had said, lived in the present, and for the 
present, had other and graver things whereof 
to think. During a succession of years there 
had been feud raging between him and the 
lords of Kyle ; and the Craufurds and 
Campbells had committed one crowning act 
of vengeance on the Kennedys, which had 
not yet been sufficiently atoned. The Earl's 
predecessor had been waylaid on a summer 
evening amid the sandhills that stretched along 
the coast between Ayr and the hamlets of 
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Prestwick and Monkton by a resolute band of 
the emissaries of the Kyle men, and had been 
cruelly done to death. Earl Gilbert had 
invoked the aid of the central authorities, and 
had succeeded in having both Campbell of 
Loudoun and Craufurd of Kerse put to the 
horn. The former had accepted his outlawry 
as a matter of fact, and had crossed into 
England until his deed should have been 
forgotten or blotted out by some other act in 
the never-ending story of the Ayrshire tragedy ; 
the latter had remained in his tower of Kerse 
in open defiance both of law and of Kennedy. 
For Kerse had many friends at Court, and, 
what was more to the purpose, many stout 
men-at-arms to ride behind him, and he 
dwelt within a keep that was massive and 
strong, and impervious to attack, save in 
such force as even the Kennedys could not 
command. 

The law had failed of vengeance, and Earl 
Gilbert had said: "Vengeance is mine, I will 
repay." With this intent he had sent for 
Bargany, next to Cassillis the chief of the 
clan, whose home was in a high tower, walled 
and fortified, on the banks of the Girvan, and 
Bargany had come to Dunure to confer with 
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the Earl of those things that were uppermost 
in the minds of both. 

** I told you at the outset," Bargany said, as 
the conversation went apace, ** that you were 
wasting your time in trying to obtain satis- 
faction from the Regent. His heart was not 
with you, nor is it with you yet. Had you 
renounced the Church as I bade you do, and 
as I have done myself, you would not have 
had so long to wait for justice." 

" Perhaps so, Bargany," the Earl answered ; 
**but what I did, I did for the best. Who 
could have imagined that an Earl of Cassillis 
could have been done to death in the light of 
day and within ten miles of his own home, and 
not one of the murderers brought to book 
for it ? " 

" The reason, my lord, is not far to seek. 
Kerse calls himself a Reformer, and he has 
thrown down the images in the old chapel of 
Dalrymple, and even profaned the kirk itself 
by quartering his men in it. Campbell of 
Loudoun has taken to psalm-singing as well, 
and there is neither monk nor confessor by 
all the waters of Irvine. Think you that the 
Regent does not know his own ? '* 

*' But Heaven knows, Bargany, that it is 
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little I have done for the Catholic cause. I 
have not allied myself openly with either 
party," 

"That is where you have done wrong. 
What is religion to you or to me, Lord 
Cassillis? At best it is but an affair of 
convenience. What concerns us is neither 
creed nor conventicle, but influence, power, 
rule ; and if these can be gained by siding with 
the Presbyterians, why should we not side 
with them ? " 

" I hate them, Bargany, from Knox and 
Moray down. Their rule is stricter, narrower 
than I like. Only give them their own way, 
and there will shortly be an end to the rule of 
either monarch or nobles ; and should it be so, 
what then comes of me ? " 

"The answer is not far to seek, my lord. 
If you cannot follow, why, then, you must lead. 
If the Church's days are numbered, why need 
you concern yourself with that which is not ? 
If Scotland elect to be ruled by the Kirk, why 
not try to rule the Kirk ? " 

•* Bargany, by my soul, but you speak wisely. 
1 will even think of what you say. But mean- 
time we must have our retribution upon the 
lords of Kyle." 
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'* True, Lord Cassillis ; but you must leave 
that with me, so that it may not be complicated 
by Church or religion in any degree. A 
Reformer such as I will come better speed 
when the reckoning falls due, and when the 
Regent Moray is the collector." 

"Even so. There is wisdom in what you 
say. What, then, do you propose ? " 

"Nothing — it is better, at least, that your 
lordship should know nothing. Only give 
me a free hand, and within a month I shall 
place the balance on the Carrick side of the 
book." 

•* You will want men ? " 

" I think not, Lord Cassillis. I have men 
enough of my own to do my turn ; but should 
I need them, I shall not fail, by your leave, to 
borrow a rider or two from Cassillis." 

*• Take a hundred or two, if you need them, 
Bargany ; only leave nothing to chance." 

" Thanks, my lord. And now that you have 
given me a free hand in the Kyle business, what 
of Crossraguel ? " 

The Earl scowled. The very thought of 
Crossraguel was sufficient to raise his ire. 

"What of Crossraguel.*^" he answered. 
"What should there be of Crossraguel.^ Is 
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It not mine, every stone of it, and every rood 
of land that pertains to it ? " 

" I am afraid not," Bargany replied quietly, 
"At all events, the reports have it otherwise. 
I warned your lordship of the danger you were 
running in tampering with the Kirk, and now 
I hear that the commendatorship has been 
bestowed upon Allan Stewart of Cardonald, in 
the shire of Renfrew." 

The Earl struck the table with heavy hand. 

** Hark ye, Bargany," he said, " I will have 
none of this. There shall no power come 
between me and the rule of Carrick, so long as 
I have a hand to raise and men to follow me. 
It will go hard with me, but I shall teach this 
same Allan Stewart a lesson that he will 
remember till the day of his death." 

''It may not be too late to undo the wrong, 
should it have been done; but if you would 
prosper itf your enterprise, you must needs 
walk warily, and the very first thing I counsel 
of you is that you should renounce the old 
faith, even as I have done myself, and become 
a true son of the Kirk. Exchange your priest 
for a presbyter." 

"If it must be, Bargany, then needs must, 
even if the devil drive," 
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"But, Lord CassilHs, should it be too 
late ? " 

"It is never too late for a man to retrieve 
his own. I can barter much, Bargany, but not 
the Abbey of Crossraguel. It lies in the very 
heart of my country. Its revenues are not to 
be despised, its patronage I must dispense ; and 
the man who tries to come between me and 
my rightful possessions had better beforehand 
have made his peace with his God. But of 
this we shall talk more by-and-by. The future 
will determine the future duty. What concerns 
us now is that tardy justice should be done, 
and that not sparingly, upon the barons of 
Kyle. See to it, Bargany, as you are true to 
the house of Cassillis." 

" I will not fail you. Lord Cassillis," Bargany 
said shortly. 

Nor did Bargany fail his lord. Next to the 
Earl, he was the most weighty and influential 
man of all the Kennedy family. There were 
those, nor they a few, who were ready to back 
him should he dispute the premier position 
with the Earl himself; and, indeed, the time 
was not far distant when he should ride past 
the peels of Dunure and Cassillis armed, and 
with angry men behind him, -nor stay at the 
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gateway of either to leave message of respect 
to the chief. 

But not yet And southward Bargany went 
to his home on the banks of Girvan, and 
prepared to vindicate the family honour upon 
Kerse and Loudoun. With this intent, he 
summoned the heads of the different branches 
of the Kennedy clan whose estates were the 
more immediately adjacent to his own. These 
came to him, from the lower waters of the 
river and from the upper, from where the sea 
beach stretched along a good score miles of 
the Ayrshire coast, from the hills of Barr and 
of Straiton, from the country well-watered by 
loch and tarn and streamlet beyond the 
clachan of Dalmellington, and from the 
northern shores of Stinchar, whence they 
looked across to the Earl's keep of Ard- 
stinchar, a strong tower for the day of trouble. 
Ready feudalists they — ready at hand and 
stout of heart — less concerned for the cause 
of quarrel than for the chance to fight. Men 
of the feud and of the raid — men of the times, 
in short. And with one voice they swore by the 
incursion intended upon Kyle, and promised to be 
at Bargany with their troopers and their hagbut 
men on the autumn day appointed for the raid. 
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The day came, and with it the men, and 
that night they rode, and they walked, as far 
as the Dalrymple Forest, on the southern side 
of Doon. There they halted for rest, and to 
ascertain by which way they should reach the 
heart of the enemy's country ; and hearing 
that Kerse was preparing for their reception, 
they resolved to give the place of the doughty 
Craufurd a wide berth, and to make straight 
for Loudoun Castle, the seat of Campbell, the 
Earl of Loudoun, that sat embowered in the 
heart of the country watered by the early 
streams of the Irvine river. The Earl, they 
knew, had gone. To escape the vengeance 
of the law, he was beyond the Tweed, for the 
part he had taken in the slaughter of the 
young Earl of Cassillis amid the sand-dunes 
of the Prestwick shore ; but the Countess was 
at home with her children, and Loudoun Castle 
might be sacked, and there was the peel of 
Achruglen hard by and meet for the flames. 

So thitherward they rode, and they went, 
the troopers in front, the men-at-arms march- 
ing behind, and from early morning of the 
following day till the sun had begun to wester 
they maintained their going. Resting an 
hour or two in the afternoon, the march was 
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resumed in the lingering twilight, and the 
rising moon shone on the cavalcade as it 
wended its way between the tall trees of the 
Loudoun approach. 

Even in those days news spread with pro- 
verbial rapidity. The Countess of Loudoun 
had heard of the coming Kennedys. Without 
loss of time she and her children and the 
members of her household made haste to the 
stronger shelter of Achruglen. Messengers 
were sent post-haste to bid Graufurd of Kerse 
to the relief. Achruglen was small, but it was 
strong, and the Countess hoped that she might 
be able to hold Bargany at bay till the relief 
came. 

Bargany was not long in discovering that 
Loudoun Castle was deserted. Its gates were 
closed. Sound or sign of life it had none. 
There were cannon on the walls, but they were 
silent. There were loopholes, but they had 
no sharp-shooters. There were battlements 
and defences for the hagbutters, but hagbutters 
there were none. And so, without pausing to 
wreak destruction on the silent dwelling, the 
Kennedys turned them about and made for 
Achruglen, whose walls stood up against the 
night like the very strength that they were. 
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There were not a score of fighting men in 
Achruglen. Meet the Kennedys in arms they 
could not. Could they even hold the fort till 
Craufurd should come ? 

Surrounding the tower with his men, Bargany 
summoned the Countess to surrender. The 
Countess herself said no. She appeared alone 
on the battlements to give her answer, and 
she told Bargany that she would not surrender 
so long as there was a standing stone upon 
another in the place of defence. Not even if 
Bargany should assure her on his honour 
that she and her children should have safe 
conduct and keeping ! No, not even on these 
terms. What availed safe conduct if she 
were a prisoner.^ And what safe keeping if 
she were captive in the black vault of 
Dunure ? 

Then, said Bargany, there was no time to 
be lost. And with that he had the iron-bound 
oaken postern gate driven in, with a stout tree 
for a battering-ram, and fifty men to thunder 
it upon the splintering defence. The gate in 
ruins, the courtyard was gained. The door 
of the keep was narrow, and so placed in an 
angle that the ram could not be brought into 
play ; and, therefore, away the Kennedys went 
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to the forest, and returned bearing great loads 
of brushwood, which they piled against the 
walls and against the door, and to which they 
set fire. 

The castle door was heavy, and slow to 
burn, but by-and-by it caught flame, and the 
fire obtained entrance to the house. And the 
rushing wind fanned it, and the flames crept 
up staircase and casement, and caught upon 
the floors, and licked the walls, and filled the 
house with smoke, and drove the Countess of 
Loudoun and her children and her handful of 
fearful attendants from floor to floor, till at 
last Achruglen was wreathed in conflagration 
from basement to turret, and the Countess, 
scorched and burned, barely escaped by a 
secret staircase within the central tower, round 
which the winding stair ran. 

But Bargany thought he had accomplished 
his errand, and had atoned for an earl's death 
by the death of a countess. And when- he 
had no reason to doubt that the end he sought 
had been achieved, he made haste to escape 
Carrickwards, ere the Campbell retainers and 
the men of Kerse — fearful of disaster when 
they saw the morning sky black with the 
smoke of Achruglen — should gather to the 
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fray. He knew them of old, these men of 
Kyle, and that Kerse would have his 
reckoning, and hurrying on as fast as wearied 
men and jaded horses could hurry, he halted 
not till the trees of the Dalrymple Forest were 
closing over his head, and until the Doon ran 
between him and the haughs of Skeldon. 

It was after such fashion that the Kennedys 
reopened the feud. But it was even one 
thing to reopen it and another to close it, and 
the incidents recorded led onwards till many 
a good man went down in the fray, and till 
deeds were done that are not forgotten till 
this day. 



CHAPTER II 

A NIGHT RIDE THROUGH CARRICK 

These were the days when the gipsies were in 
the land ; the days of their decline, but not 
yet of their fall. 

Less than a score of years before, the King 
himself had, by proclamation, signed with 
his own hand and sealed with his own signet, 
recognised the gipsy chief as Johnne Faa, 
Erie of Littel Egypt, and had given com- 
mandment to sheriffs and to magistrates of 
every degree to recover for the same Johnne 
Faa certain of his own subjects who had 
renounced his authority, and escaped from his 
control. But now the times were out of 
joint for gipsydom. The Kirk had declared 
against it. The Erie of Littel Egypt was 
dead, and his son was chief of the swarthy 
wanderers ; but instead of the sovereign 
issuing edicts in support of his authority, the 

Regent was promulgating proclamations that 

34 
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accounted the gipsies the off-scouring of all 
things, and enacting penal laws against them 
of the harshest sort. 

These laws the authorities in the towns 
were putting in force with intermittent vigour. 
As occasion or inclination demanded, they cut 
off the ears of the wanderers, or scourged 
them from the bounds of their jurisdiction, or 
branded them with hot irons, or put them 
in the stocks. Occasionally they burned one 
at the stake, as a warning to the others. 
Everywhere and at any time the gipsy might 
be laid by the heels and accounted as worthy 
of punishment as any warlock or witch that 
ever rode athwart the glimpses of the moon. 

Driven from the towns, the gipsies obtained 
more merciful refuge in the country ; for there 
the barons and the squires found use for them 
and protected them in so far as it suited their 
own purpose. Thus it was that in the Ayr- 
shire forests the wanderers roamed, and that 
the smoke of their camp fires curled up in the 
clearings amid the birch trees and the firs. 
They knew the country well, its highways, 
its by-paths, and its hedges ; the footpaths 
that wound through the woodland or crept 
devious along the slopes of the hills. 
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Travellers by nature and by heredity, their 
coming and going excited little suspicion. As 
messengers or as spies the countryside had 
no equal to them ; for their way of life was 
here to-day and there to-morrow, and the 
loneliest forest depth and the most solitary 
dell were their own. 

A shortening October afternoon found a 
traveller, attended by his servant, both on 
horseback, at the Dalrymple ford of the river 
Doon. He had ridden across Kyle, and was 
quietly making his way southward into Carrick. 
For reasons sufficient he had given the burgh 
town of Ayr a wide berth, and choosing the 
less frequented roads, had reached the river 
that divided the sheriffdom of Kyle from the 
bailliary of ancient Carrick. 

Not far ahead of him he could descry the 
smoke that curled lazily up into the grey sky 
from the peel of Cassillis. Had he gone on 
straight southward by the highway, he would 
have passed within a quarter of a mile of the 
tower ; but keeping parallel to the river, and 
riding upwards in the direction of its source, 
he essayed the continuance of his journey in 
such a fashion as would not only have avoided 
nearer contact with Cassillis, but also permitted 
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him to fetch a point southward of the town of 
Maybole without entering that stronghold of 
the Earl. 

Opening up a clearing in the woodland, the 
traveller found himself in the heart of a scene 
at once picturesque and startling. Unwittingly 
he had come upon a gipsy encampment. A 
few coarse canvas tents, frayed by wear and 
browned by weather, were ranged in an 
irregular circle round a great fire, whose 
pungent wood-smoke rose to the darkening 
sky. Groups of men, women, and children 
stood or sat by the fire, for the most part 
dishevelled and dirty, and all bronzed of skin 
and weather-beaten. Some goats browsed on 
the herbage on the outer verge of the clearing, 
and three or four horses, fastened to the trees, 
were doing their best to make an evening meal 
of the coarse grass that grew at their feet. 
The dogs of the encampment gave tongue 
as the traveller and his servant rode in upon 
the scene, and the ongoing of the riders was 
at once arrested by the clustering round of the 
gipsies, who gathered themselves in a group in 
front of the horses. 

The traveller would have turned back had 
it been in his power to do so, but he saw at 
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a glance that he must yield to circumstances, 
and he did it with good grace. 

** Good even, friends," he observed pleas- 
antly, reining up his horse the while, " I 
but little thought to find the forest so 
tenanted." 

"It is not always what people seek that 
they find in this world," an elderly gipsy 
answered, taking up the rftle of spokesman, 
and speaking with a purity of diction that 
made the traveller wonder ; *' but they," he 
added, " who have done no wrong have 
naught to fear." 

" That may be your experience," the traveller 
rejoined, ** but it is not mine, for often I have 
seen those who had done no wrong the most 
evil entreated of the world, and receive but 
scant justice at its hands." 

" True," the gipsy made answer, " but I was 
not speaking of the world without. There, as 
God knows, the wrong outnumbers the right 
by many to one, I only meant to reassure 
you, lest you should fear at having broken in 
upon an encanipment of gipsies." 

'* Why should I fear ? " the traveller replied ; 
" I have never done wrong to you or yours. 
The world is big enough for us all, and so long 
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as you permit me to go unscathed on my way, 
I will not complain that you should go yours." 

" Your words are fair, even if they be only 
worldly wise," the gipsy returned ; " but since 
you are here, you will not complain should I 
ask you to tarry a little that I may conduct you 
to the chief." 

**That I would rather not, could I only 
avoid it, friend, for I am a stranger to Carrick, 
the day is drawing on to evening, and I would 
fain be miles from here ere the night came on. 
By your leave, then, I will ride on." 

" Not so," the gipsy said quietly but firmly. 
" You need give yourself no concern that the 
day darkens. Should you be detained in the 
camp, you will not be let go unattended ; and 
there are men here — ^aye, and women and 
children — who can guide you to your destin- 
ation, be the night the darkest that ever 
sat upon Carrick. But since you are here, 
we must needs know the wherefore of 
your coming, and so you will dismount and 
accompany me to the chief." 

The traveller could do no better, and he 
dismounted accordingly. One of the gipsies 
took charge of his horse, and another that of 
his servant. Sandy, the servant in question, 
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was Visibly concerned as he saw his steed 
taken from him, and it was with lU-concealed 
fear that he consented to seat himself by the 
fire. But when a bountiful and fragrant meal 
was served up to him by one of the gipsy girls, 
his austerity relaxed, and his features beamed 
with gratitude. 

"Guid sake, lassie," he said, "but I'm 
muckle obleeged to ye. I little thocht to find 
hospitality in the Cassillis woods, far less frae 
a wheen gipsies. But after a', I daur say," 
he added, " the deils whiles waur than he's 
painted." 

Sandy would have liked to have said grace 
over his supper, but he refrained. He had 
grave doubts as to where the supper had come 
from ; he had an idea that it might be sinful to 
sit with vain persons such as gipsies ; and he 
could not bring himself to close both eyes at 
once. So he fell to forthwith, and satisfied his 
appetite. 

^* Man," he said, addressing a venerable 
wanderer, whose grey hair and furrowed face 
betokened him the sire of the encampment, 
** but this is a wholly unexpectit pleasure. Ye 
see, we're strangers in the country, an' I was 
concernin' mysel* — nor that a little — whaur I 
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was to get my supper. It's like Elijah an' the 
ravens owre again." 

** Oh, aye," the old gipsy answered, ignoring 
wholly the Scriptural allusion, " it's an ill thing 
to travel on an empty stamach, an' a man that's 
ridden as far as ye ha'e since the mornin' must 
ha'e been fell hungry." 

"Ye may say sae, my freend; but, after 
a', is it no wunnerfu' hoo Providence kens 
His ain ? " 

*' Maybe," the gipsy replied, in discreet 
brevity. 

" There's nae maybe aboot it," Sandy 
responded. " Every student o' Holy Writ 
kens brawly that what I say is true. If ye're 
as familiar wi' yer Bible as a man o' your years 
ocht to be, ye'U mind the story o' Elijah and 
the ravens, o' Elijah and the Shunnamite 
wumman, an* o* Elijah when he was waukened 
oot o' his sleep below the juniper tree, forby 
mony anither story o* the same kind. An* 
yet," Sandy added piously, "what am I that 
Heaven should be sae mindfu' o' me ? " 

" Really," the gipsy answered, "it would be 
hard to say." 

"Tak' care o' yersel', my freend," Sandy 
said, in a voice that indicated that while he 
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was quite prepared to depreciate himself, he 
had no mind to be depreciated by another, 
•'for a' ye ken to the contrary, ye micht be 
entertainin' an angel unawares." 

Sandy's observation elicited a general shout 
of laughter, which so offended the sensibilities 
of the self-satisfied Presbyterian that he lapsed 
into silence, and refused any more to be sport 
for the Philistines. 

Meanwhile the traveller had been conducted 
to the tent of the chief. There was little to 
distinguish the tent from the others. It was, if 
anything, a shade cleaner and less patched ; 
otherwise it had nothing to individualise it 
among the canvas dwellings of the gipsy 
chiefs followers. When his eyes had become 
accustomed to the gloom of the interior, the 
stranger found himself in presence of a man in 
his early prime, who had been lying on a bed 
of dried grass and brackens, and who had 
raised himself on his elbow to receive his 
guest. He was tall of stature, and, as became 
a gipsy, swarthy of face. His black hair fell 
in clustering masses upon his shoulders. His 
body was clad in a faded doublet of green, and 
his limbs were encased in hose that had once 
been white, and in boots that reached to his 
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knees, and which, like the rest of his apparel, 
had seen better days. 

" I am sorry I cannot offer you a seat," the 
gipsy said, when the traveller had been ushered 
in, "but you will find the grass dry enough 
and soft enough if only you care to sit down. 
You are used to better things, I daresay, but 
one can hardly look for chairs and couches in 
the Cassillis Forest and in the tent of a gipsy." 

*' Nor need one have better," the traveller 
replied, throwing himself down upon the grass; 
*' many a better man than I has a worse couch 
whereon to rest." 

The gipsy smiled, and turned to his follower 
and subject, who had brought the stranger into 
the tent. 

" Uncle," he said, " bid Esther bring us 
lights." 

The lights were brought by a gipsy girl who 
might have seen some eighteen summers; a 
tall maiden, with eyes that flashed in the 
uncertain flicker of the candles, and in whose 
dusky cheeks shone the pink of health and of 
beauty; daughter of a wandering race, who 
might, nevertheless, have been accepted as a 
type of Eastern loveliness ; gipsy from the jet- 
black hair that adorned her head to the little 
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bare brown toes that peeped out from beneath 
her gaily-coloured petticoat. She placed the 
candles on the table and retired. 

'*I think," the gipsy chief began again, 
addressing the traveller, " that you are bound 
further south into Carrick ? " 

" I am," the traveller replied, "and by your 
leave I aiti anxious to resume my journey as 
speedily as I can. Carrick, I hear, affords but 
little safety, and these woods are uncanny; 
and to a man who is not familiar with them, 
the darkness of the night may bring dangers 
that he wots not of." 

** The night has only terrors for women and 
children, and for cowards. These woods are 
never so safe as by night to one whose desire 
is that his goings may not be known. But we 
shall not detain you long, and if secrecy be 
your object, as I take it to be, there are many 
roads through Carrick safer and less frequented 
than this. You are giving Cassillis House the 
go-by .>'' 

" I have no call to do otherwise." 

"And no desire either, else you had not 
come by this circuitous route." 

"You are right. I have no desire to consort 
with the Earl; mybusinessdoes not concern him." 
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" Business in Carrick that does not concern 
the Earl of Cassillis! Rather say that you 
have no mind that it should concern him." 

" As you like. My business is my business 
alone, and not another's." 

"And you have no desire that it should 
be another's. But, sir, may you not wrong 
another in saying so?" 

" I wrong no man in claiming my own." 

" Perhiaps not ; but another man may think 
you do. You avoid the Earl of Cassillis because^ 
apparently, you assume that he means to come 
between you and some object on which you 
have set your heart. Should that be so, I 
take it that the business may be his as well 
as yours." 

" I grant he may think it is." 

" Then you may take it for granted that it 
is his. Everything that transpires in Carrick, 
from Doon to Glenapp, is the Earl's concern, 
and you must not come hither and count on 
reckoning without your host." 

" What ! Has he such power as to do the 
wrong in the very face of the Estates of the 
Realm and of the country ? " 

"Power I He has all power in Carrick. 
There is not a man, gentle or simple, save 
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one, that dare dispute his sway. There is 
nothing that may come between him and his 
intent with impunity. He is as jealous of 
interference as any pope or king that ever 
reigned ; and as for the laws of the land, 
why, sir, the law does not run here save by 
the consent of the EarL" 

" Surely he cannot be so omnipotent as you 
say?" 

** Aye, and more so, as you will find to your 
cost if you try to thwart him. But before I 
say more, I must know who you are." 

•'And I care not to say more until I know 
who it is that asks me.'* 

" Is it not enough for you that I am a gipsy, 
a wanderer, a vagabond by the laws of the 
realm? Is it not enough for you that every 
man's hand is against me, save and except 
as it suits his own interest to befriend me; 
that every petty landlord and magistrate may 
brand and imprison me, and yet be com- 
mended, and not cursed, for the deed ? What 
interest can it be to me to wrong you ? And 
WQt you not that you are in my power, and 
that, if I but so will it, your journey into 
Carrick may be arrested before it has begun ? " 

"I do not distrust you,'* the traveller made 
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reply, looking the gipsy full in the face ; " but, 
having told me so much, why not tell me 
more ? " 

" Because I have little more to tell. A man 
who is the sport of every petty tyrant, and on 
whose head a price is set, may have a name 
that it is dangerous for another man to know." 

" True ; but your name is safe with me." 

"I am John Faa, the gipsy king." 

The words were spoken simply, yet with an 
air of dignity. And the traveller bowed his 
head in presence of the supreme power even 
in a band of gipsies. 

"I know you by name and by repute," he 
said, "and I am safe in your protection. I 
will return confidence with confidence. I am 
Allan Stewart of Cardonald, in the shire of 
Renfrew." 

" Then," returned Johnnie Faa, with mean- 
ing emphasis, " it is you who have come 
between the Earl of Cassillis and possession 
of the Abbey of Crossraguel ? " 

" I have not come between him and the 
Abbey, for it never was his." 

" No, but he means that it shall be, and he 
will not have so rich a prize snatched out of 
his hand. Sir, you will have to walk warily." 
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" Surely he will not do me wrong ? " 

" He will wrong you body and soul, if you 
are in his way. But I may not say more. 
While I am in these woods I am under his 
protection, and one must not live at court 
and fight with the King. If you are a 
wise man, you will go back to Renfrew 
and try to make terms with the Earl from a 
distance." 

" That were fruitless ; neither shall I give 
up my own. The Abbey is mine, by deed of 
the Regent, and he will see to it that I am 
protected." 

"The King's writ does not run in Carrick, 
sir. There are a full score of Kennedys, each 
one of whom is an outlaw, and put to the horn, 
who are nevertheless dwelling securely at home, 
each in his own castle, and there is no power to 
bring them to j ustice. I f you go to Crossraguel, 
you take your life in your own hand." 

** It must even be so then, for to Crossraguel 
I am going." 

" You are a wilful man thus to court your 
fate. But, sir, I would not have you fall a 
victim to the Earl, and therefore I give you a 
word of counsel. Avoid Crossraguel until you 
have seen Kennedy of Bargany/' 
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*' Why Bargany ? Is he not next in power 
to the Earl?" 

** He is ; but see him none the less. He is, 
at least, an honourable man, and he has an eye 
upon the future." 

" You speak in riddles." 

" I am not going to speak more plainly. I 
have told you that while I am in these woods 
I am under the EarFs protection, and I must 
not be traitor to the man who even does me 
the kindness to permit me and mine to live. I 
have warned you, and I can do no more." 

*' If what you say be true, then to Bargany 
I must needs go, for I have no mind to throw 
away my life if I can keep it." 

** Then you will rest here till night is down, 
so that your going may not be seen, and I shall 
have you conducted as far as the banks of the 
Girvan, to a spot whence you may see the 
towers of Bargany against the light of the 
morning. It is a rough journey, and a weary 
one, and you will do well to rest till the hour 
has come to start." 

Stewart did as the gipsy suggested. 
Wrapped in his cloak, he threw himself on 
the ground by the embers of the smouldering 
fire, and was soon fast asleep. 
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When he was awakened the forest was in 
the deepest shade and in quiet. The gipsies 
were asleep, and save that a stray dog roamed 
about the encampment, there was but little 
sign of life. The fire was still faintly burning, 
and here and there little jets of smoke rose 
from the charred embers into the sky beyond 
the clearing. 

The horses were ready for the journey, the 
traveller and his servant mounted, and a silent 
gipsy led the way into the paths that were 
gloomy and dense, and the riders followed him 
by faith rather than by sight. 

The encampment at a safe distance, Sandy 
drew close up behind his master. 

*'Eh, Mr. Stewart," he said, in an under- 
tone, " but weVe weel awa'. I'm thinkin' that 
gin I were back at Cardonald I'd think no ance 
nor twice before I left it again for ony.sic 
infernal a place." 

" Why, Sandy," asked Stewart, " what's 
wrong? " 

** What's wrang ? Can ye speir what's 
wrang? I'd like to ken what's richt. What 
wi' bein' brocht to bay like twa highwaymen 
by a pack o' wild Egyptians, wha seem to me 
neither to fear God nor to regard man, an* 
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bein' forced to eat things sic as I never tasted 
in a my born days doun to this verra nicht — 
no to say that the taste wasna muckle to be 
desired — and then bein* sent aff at midnicht 
into the darkness o' the bottomless pit — I tell 
ye, Mr. Stewart, it's a clean temptin' o' 
Providence." 

'' Don't talk so loud, Sandy, the trees may 
have ears, and that gipsy in front — " 

" I'm no feart for that ane," returned Sandy, 
"for my hagbut's loaded to the nose, an' I 
could blaw up the primin' o* my horse-pistols 
before he had time to say his prayers — always 
presuming, Mr. Stewart, that a gipsy ever 
does pray, the whilk I verra much doubt — 
forby the sma* probabeelity o* his bein' heard. 
Then, sir, I've slippit a dagger into my breest, 
an' if the hagbut an' the pistols were to miss 
fire, the cauld steel could serve my turn, as it 
has dune before." 

•* Toot, toot, Sandy ! Ye're valiant beyond 
occasion. D'ye think the gipsies would have 
sent us away in peace if they had meant to 
wrong us ? " 

"Weel, sir," Sandy answered, after a brief 
meditation, " maybe ye're richt ; but for a' 
that, Mr. Stewart, the gipsies are an unchancy 
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and an unfathomable race. Hav na I seen 
them mysel', like astrologers and soothsayers 
o* auld, spaein' the fortunes o' men an' women 
in the verra stars o' the nicht, an* enticin' lads 
an] lasses into their tents under delusive and 
fause promises that they wad unroll the future 
for them on the lines on their hauns? An* 
hav'na I seen them, the same gipsies, cropped 
o' their ears at the Cross o' Paisley, an' sent 
forth into the warl' wi' heids as circular as a 
cannon ball ? " 

" Sandy, Sandy, can you not hold your 
tongue ? The gipsies have been as much 
sinned against as sinning." 

" The Lord forgie ye, Mr. Stewart ! " 

" Hold your tongue, I say ! I'm sure 
this gipsy in front hears every word you 
say." 

Whether Sandy would have retorted can 
never be told, for in his excitement he pulled 
the off-rein of his horse, and his chin caught in 
the forked branch of a tree that overhung the 
bridle path through the forest. The horse 
went on, and Sandy remained suspended 
between heaven and earth. 

" Help ! help ! " he shouted, at the pitch of 
hjs voice. " I'm hangin', Mr. Stewart, I'm 
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hangin' ! The deil flee awa' wi' ye ; will ye 
no tak' me doon ? " 

" Peace, you fool !" returned Stewart, catch- 
ing his servant in his arms, " Til have you free 
in an instant." 

" Cut the infernal tongue out of his head ! " 
the gipsy hissed, with a meaning there was no 
mistaking. 

And dark and all as it was, Stewart saw the 
gleam of a long hunting knife. 

The gipsy's admonition was enough for 
Sandy, and he held his peace till Stewart 
released him from his evil predicament, and 
seated him anew on his own saddle. Danger 
past, the servant could not restrain himself. 

" My frien'," he broke out, addressing the 
gipsy, who had quietly resumed his journey, 
"it was an unnatural an' an unchristian thing 
to want to stick me wi' a dagger, the way 
Ehud did Eglon, the King o* Moab, or to 
desire to see my tongue cut oot o' my mooth. 
But, harkee— " 

'* Sandy," interrupted his master, "let there 
be no more of this. Fall to the rear, and hold 
your tongue." 

Admonished thus, in tones so peremptory 
that not even Sandy could misunderstand their 
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meaning, he drew back his horse, and followed 
in silence. 

From Cassillis House and the enclosing 
forest of Dalrymple to Bargany the distance 
as the crow flies does not exceed ten miles, but 
that night the gipsy led Stewart and his man 
nearly twice ten. They had to give Maybole 
a wide berth, for that the Earl's town house 
was there, and ever more than five score men 
at arms. They had to avoid Kirkmichael, for 
a staunch Kennedy dwelt there ; and Cloncaird, 
for its chief was wedded to a daughter of 
the great Carrick family ; and Kilkerran, for 
Fergusson was in the Carrick league, and 
rode with his men behind the Earl ; and 
Killochan, whose Cathcarts were thirled to 
the common cause ; and many another fortalice 
and peel they had to eschew lest their going 
should be seen, and so their mission frustrated. 
But the miles and the hours passed on, and the 
day was breaking on the hills of Straiton, and 
lighting the hill-tops on the borderland of 
Galloway, when the gipsy halted. 

*' Here I stay," he said ; *' I can go no 
further. When it is light you will see below 
you the towers of Bargany. For the rest, you 
must shift for yourself." 
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Stewart would have thanked and rewarded 
his guide, but ere he had time to do either, the 
gipsy had vanished in the woodland. 

" He's awaV Sandy muttered — "he's awa', 
like a wraith or a bogie, wi'oot leavin' a trace 
behind. Sorry am I that I hadna' occasion to 
warm his lugs for him — that is, if he has lugs 
to warm. But it's a great consolation to think 
that he'll come to his due a' in God's guid time, 
for wantin* to stick me like a deer, an' cut oot 
the tongue that the Almichty has gi'en me to 
praise His name. May the deevil tak' him!" 

With which pious ejaculation Sandy comforted 
himself, nor that a little. 

With the rising of the sun came clear and 
strong the towers of Bargany. The castle 
stood beneath on the southern bank of the 
River Girvan, and it was, of the Ayrshire 
strongholds, one of the most powerful. It was 
surrounded by a massive wall, fortified at the 
angles by battlements of freestone, four storeys 
in height, and was impervious to any attack 
without the aid of heavy artillery. 

Stewart looked upon it in wonder, and 
wondering, felt sad misgivings. Once within 
those walls, he was at the mercy of Kennedy 
of Bargany — the great Bargany, the fierce 
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Bargany of the countryside, the one man who 
could take it upon him of all the clan to ride 
past the yett of Cassillis without stopping to 
do homage to the King of Carrick. 

Stewart was in a quandary. Who should he 
say had sent him hither ? And wherefore had 
he come? And what should he do were 
Bargany to treat him as an incomer, as a 
troiibler of the Carrick Israel, as a new 
claimant upon the wealth and the influence 
of the bailliary ? 

It is a pleasant thing for the eyes to behold 
the light, and when the sun cleared the 
Galloway hills and softened the rude masonry 
of the battlements, Stewart's heart was lifted 
up. For there was joy and gladness in Nature, 
and he had a heart-sympathy with the good- 
ness of the morning. Sandy was elated, and 
that without qualification. Bargany House 
must be savage indeed if it were not better 
than the gipsy tent, and the woodland glades, 
and the devious paths of the forest by night. 

A bell hung over the outer gate. Stewart 
rang it, and waited. A little wicket was thrust 
aside, and the travellers subjected to scrutiny 
ere the warder even condescended to ask their 
business. 
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** Would you present my respects," Stewart 
answered, "to your honourable master — the 
dutiful respects of Allan Stewart of Cardonald, 
in the shire of Renfrew — and say that I shall 
esteem it an honour to have converse with him 
on matters of importance ? " 

"You are early afoot," the warder said, a 
trifle gruffly, " but none too early for Bargany. 
Remain where you are till I come again." 

With that the wicket was closed, and the 
travellers had an interval of waiting too 
prolonged to satisfy Sandy, who grumbled 
incoherently the while, and cursed the day he 
had left Cardonald. 

"I've often heard o' this Carrick," he 
muttered, " an' it's waur than I took it to be ; 
an' if only I were hame again, I'se warrant the 
nag's no born that'll ever carry me sae far frae 
my ain fireside again." 

But Sandy's face brightened none the less 
when the gate was thrown open and when the 
travellers were bidden enter. A servant took 
the horses, and bade Sandy follow him, and 
another ushered Stewart into the house, where, 
in the great hall of the castle, Bargany stood 
waiting to receive his visitor. 



CHAPTER III 

IN THE JAWS OF CASSILLIS 

Kennedy of Bargany was a man in mid-life ; a 
tall man, broad-chested, stern of countenance, 
with but seldom a smile to light up his deep- 
set features ; calm of mien, dignified of bearing ; 
a man ready of purpose and fertile of resource 
when the feud called, or when the family 
honour was at stake ; as honourable a man as 
Carrick knew, yet fit, as in the burning of 
Achruglen, to carry fire and sword into Kyle, 
or low down into Galloway, in order to give 
effect to a policy of mere reprisal. He was a 
man of the times, Bargany ; begotten of them, 
and playing his part in them. And there 
were some who said that he was more in the 
direct line from the progenitor of all the 
Kennedys than even the Earl of Cassillis 
himself. 

When Stewart of Cardonald entered, he 

found Bargany standing in the hall waiting his 

S8 
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coming. Stewart bowed low, and Bargany 
returned the courtesy. 

*• I hope you will not think I am intruding 
upon you," the visitor began, "in venturing 
hither to seek counsel with you at such an 
early hour of the morning." 

" No," Bargany replied, " you do not intrude, 
for I take it that Stewart of Cardonald would 
not be here at all unless he had something of 
consequence to say ; and as for coming at this 
early hour of the day, the morning hours are 
ever the best for calm consideration. Have 
you come far } " 

" Sir, I have ridden the greater part of the 
night," said Stewart, who had resolved with 
himself to have no secrets, *'and have been 
waiting without from an hour before sunrise 
till now." 

" You have ridden the greater part of the 
night ! *' Bargany made answer, in a tone that 
indicated surprise. " Ridden through Carrick 
by night ! Why, that is more than most men 
in your position would have cared to have 
done even by day. Did you follow the 
highway ? " 

" No, Bargany, truth to tell, I cannot say by 
what way I came, but for the most part it was 
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through woodland and across a very rough and 
hilly country." 

"But you did not find your path alone by 
the forest and hill track ? " 

*'No; I was beholden to a gipsy, who 
guided me hither." 

*'Mr. Stewart, what you say fills me with 
surprise. I must know more of this. But 
you do not need to tell me that if you have 
been in the open country all night you must 
now be well-nigh famished with hunger, and 
exhausted as well. It's ill to talk with a 
fasting man, so if you will follow me, I am 
just going to breakfast" 

Stewart needed no second invitation, and to 
breakfast they went. Lady Kennedy was at 
the head of the table, a lady several years the 
junior of her spouse, bright in manner and 
courteous, yet not wholly free, as the deepening 
lines in her face showed, from the cares 
attendant on being the spouse of one of the 
leaders in the Ayrshire feuds. Four children 
were at table. The oldest, Helen, was a bright 
girl of eighteen summers. Her sister, Grace, 
was two years younger. And younger still 
were two boys of fourteen and twelve respec- 
tively, to whom life was a long holiday, save 
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for the occasional hours of instruction which 
tied them down to the attentions of their tutor, 
to which they were in no way prone. 

Providentially the future is in the shadow, 
and so far as this narrative goes, we have 
nothing to do any further with these two lads. 
The elder was the bold Bargany of fifteen years 
later, who fell one winter day hard by Maybole 
in conflict with his cousin, the Earl of Cassillis, 
when the snow-flakes whirled so that no man 
might see a lance's length before him, and 
whose name has been handed down in Carrick 
story as that of the brawest and bravest man 
who ever lived in these parts, as well as the 
wisest for his years; the younger lived to 
be called the Wolf of Dinmurchie, who carried 
on the feud with a relentless fury hardly relieved 
by a gleam of brightness. 

Breakfast over, and Bargany left alone with 
his guest, the former obtained from Stewart 
the wherefore and the manner of his coming 
into Carrick. Stewart kept back nothing, not 
even the details of the midnight journey from 
the gipsy camp on Doon to the knoll over- 
looking the castle within whose strong walls he 
was now enclosed. Bargany listened attentively, 
and seemed troubled. 
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" You have acted rashly," he said at length, 
** first, in coming to Carrick at all, then in 
running the risk of consorting with the gipsies 
and acting on their advice, and then in involv- 
ing me in your enterprise. I can do little for 
you. The Earl of Cassillis is resolved that no 
man shall come between Crossraguel and him 
and live ; and if you have any chance at all of 
making terms with him, the best course you 
can pursue is to get home again as fast as you 
can. 

"Surely, Bargany," Stewart replied, "the 
Earl would not murder an innocent man! I 
am doing nothing else than claiming my 
own." 

** With the ownership of Crossraguel I have 
nothing to do, Mr. Stewart, and I am not going 
to argue that phase of the matter with you. 
The Abbey may be yours in virtue of law, but 
of what avail is ownership to you if you cannot 
enter upon it save at the cost of your life ? '" 

"What, then, am I to do.*^ Can you not 
assist me?" 

Bargany shook his head. 

" No," he returned, " I cannot assist you. 
See, sir, this is no scheme of mine. It 
matters not a rushlight to me whether the 
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Abbey is yours or the Earl's, but it concerns 
me mightily whether I am at peace with 
Lord Cassillis or at feud. You have trusted 
to my honour, and I will try to protect you 
so far as to see you safely across the Doon 
again ; but more than that I cannot do." 

'' But, Bargany, I cannot, as an honourable 
man, have my rights thus set at naught, either 
by the Earl of Cassillis or by any other man in 
Scotland. I know from my experience else^- 
where that those who live at hand are likely to 
regard the influence of such a man as Lord 
Cassillis too seriously. And when he recognises, 
as he is bound to do, that I have the power of 
the law of the realm at my back, he dare not 
outrage the law in my person." 

"Mr. Stewart, the Earl of Cassillis is my 
chief, and I am not going to say more con-^ 
cerning him than I have done. My advice to 
you is to run no risks. Far better that you 
should let him have Crossraguel for a sufficient 
consideration than that you should run the 
serious risk of running counter to his resolve/* 

** But I cannot and will not sell my rights 
in the Abbey, whatever these may be in the 
end. For the present, I am but Commendatory 
and can only draw its revenues." 
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" It will be yours in the end, if you have 
only patience to wait, provided the Earl does 
not interpose ; and, believe me, you will have 
a better chance of receiving the revenues at 
home in Renfrew than here in Ayrshire," 

"Not the revenues payable by the parishes." 

" No, not these, if the Earl can prevent 
it." 

"And how can I exercise my rights as 
patron of the parishes if I may not come in 
contact with the people ? " 

"Mr. Stewart, you waste time arguing on 
these matters. Believe me, they are not 
what concerns you. Your life is at stake, and 
if you will not take my advice, and return 
home, I will wash my hands of the whole 
business, nor will I trouble myself whatever 
may befal you." 

Bargany spoke with an emphasis that was 
meant to bring home to his visitor the danger 
he was encountering, and the greater dangers 
in store for him in the event of his pursuing 
the course he was to all appearance medi- 
tating; but with opposition the spirit of 
opposition and determination grew the stronger 
in the breast of Stewart, and he answered 
hotly : 
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"I am not going to be browbeat by this 
Earl of Cassillis. He will touch me at his 
peril, if he touch me at all. I came hither to 
see the Abbey I have striven so hard to 
secure for myself, and I shall not leave Carrick 
until I have seen it" 

"Then," Bargany answered quickly, "you 
are the rashest man I ever encountered. You 
are putting your head in the lion's jaws, and 
you expect to be able to withdraw it when it 
suits yourself. For me, I wash my hands 
of any responsibility, and wish you well out 
of it." 

"You will not grant me your protection?" 

" I cannot. My first duty is to protect 
myself. I have warned you; you elect to 
slight my warning; in that case, you must 
protect yourself as best you can. But, Mr. 
Stewart," Bargany continued seriously, ** I 
would that you thought well of your goings. 
You cannot leave the house till nightfall 
without compromising me, which I am not 
going to allow you to do. Till then, you 
have time for consideration. Your whole 
future may depend on the result, and that 
future may be all too brief for you. Mean- 
while, you shall be shown to a chamber, where 
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you may rest from the fatigue of your night 
ride hither, and where you will have leisure to 
meditate on the course you are to pursue. I 
shall see you again before you leave." 

Mid-day saw a party of horsemen ride 
rapidly along the stretching avenue that led 
from the main entrance to the House of 
Bargany. In front, and alone, was the Earl 
of Cassillis. 

Carrick stood in awe of Earl Gilbert, and 
called him its king. No man within its 
bounds was safe to ride or bide unless he 
courted the chief of the Kennedy clan. Over 
all the bailHary were the peels of the different 
families of the clan, and until now the barons 
and the squires that dwelt between the Pass 
of Glenapp and the river Doon had yielded 
to him the implicit obedience due to their 
ruling power. He had just turned mid-life, 
and was in full vigour of mind and of body. 
Fearless in action, he was autocratic in council ; 
nor could he brook opposition that it was at 
all within his power to crush. 

Wrapped in his thoughts, he rode alone. 
Behind him were Mure of Cloncaird, and 
Kennedy of Bennan, and close up in rear 
came a score of retainers, some of them 
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Kennedys of lesser degree. The warder did 
not wait to parley. A glance from the wicket 
told him who it was that led the horsemen, 
and instantly the great gate swung open on 
its hinges, and the troop rode clattering into 
the courtyard. 

Dismounting, the Earl entered the house» 
and. was straightway led to the library, where 
Bargany was seated, engaged on the business 
of the day. 

•'Good day, Bargany," he said curtly. '* I 
little thought to find you giving shelter to my 
enemies." 

Bargany drew himself up haughtily. 

"You have no right, Lord Cassillis," he 
answered, looking the Earl straight in the 
^yes, ** to accuse me of sheltering the enemy 
of the house of Kennedy. My castle is my 
own, and I am not beholden to you for the 
use I make of it." 

The Earl bit his lip. 

*' You are beholden to me to be loyal to the 
common cause, and yet, as I have said, I have 
reason to believe that you are harbouring 
the very man who would bring dispeace and 
discord into Carrick." 

'' And I say again. Lord Ca3sillis, that you 
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have no occasion to accuse me of proving 
faithless, or sheltering a foe to your lordship." 

** Is it not so, Bargany, that even now 
you have Stewart of Cardonald within these 
very walls ? " 

" And if I have, my lord, are not the walls 
my own ? " 

"Come, come, Bargany," the Earl said, 
bridling his temper and softening his speech, 
*' I would not that you took what I say so 
seriously. I confess to you I was wroth when 
I heard that you had Allan Stewart within 
these walls, but I might have known that you 
were not the man to prove a^ traitor to the 
common cause. I spoke unadvisedly." 

The sudden change in the Earl's tone and 
temper did not mollify Bargany as it was 
meant that it should, but when he found Lord 
Cassillis speaking softly he reciprocated. 

" It is true that I have Mr. Stewart here," 
he said, "but he is not here by my invitation. 
I never set eyes on him till this morning, and, 
please God, I shall see no more of him after 
this night." 

"There you have the advantage of me," 
laughed the Earl. " I have never set eyes 
on him at all much aa I have desired to see 
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him ; but whereas you expect to behold him 
no more, it is my earnest wish to have 
converse with him, and to deal with him as 
the occasion may demand. For, as you know, 
Bargany, he hath wronged me grievously, and 
I thank Heaven that hath directed him 
hither." 

•' He came hither, riding by night, directed — •*' 

'* I know, Bargany, directed by Johnnie 
Faa. I have the whole story from one of 
the gipsies. Beshrew this same Johnnie Faa, 
that he should have had Allan Stewart in his 
hands and let him go. I have given him, 
methinks, the shelter of Dalrymple Forest for 
naught." 

*' Say, rather, Lord Cassillis, that you have 
benefited thereby, for had you not given him 
the shelter of woodland, you had not known 
that Stewart had passed through." 

" It was not Johnnie Faa who brought the 
tidings. It would go hard with me, Bargany, 
if I had not spies in the enemy's camp." 

Bargany's face clouded, and he bit his lip, 
but said nothing. The change in his counte- 
nance, however, and the look of suspicion and 
distrust, did not escape the quick eye of the 
Earl of Cassillis. 
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" You know," he continued, " that the gipsies 
are ill-accounted of, and that I dare not have 
them roam Carrick without knowing their going 
and their intent. But let us not concern our- 
selves with the Egyptians, Bargany ; it is not 
meet that you and I should waste time in 
discourse of those whose presence we only 
tolerate. You have Allan Stewart here; will 
)rou hand him over to me ? " 

" No, my lord," Bargany replied quietly 
but firmly, ** I cannot do that. I have warned 
him of the folly of coming into Carrick at all, 
and have advised him to retrace his goings 
without loss of time, and I have promised him 
that if he will but return this night, I shall give 
him safe conduct as far as the Doon." 

The Earls face darkened. 

'* How could you offer such a man as 
Stewart safe conduct ? " he demanded angrily. 
" You knew that he had come between me and 
my lawful heritage. You knew that his coming 
into Carrick meant jealousies and heart-burn- 
ings and broils. You knew that I had sworn 
to be even with him for the wrong he has done 
to me. You cannot but see that in wronging 
me he is wronging you, and yet you have 
promised to see him safe beyond the Doon ! " 
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" True, Lord Cassillis, I have given him my 
word." 

*' But on a misapprehension of duty. The 
promise is not one by the which you can abide/' 

" My lord, I have even pledged my 
honour, and I cannot go back from my word. 
If Stewart go hence to-night, he shall have the 
safe conduct." 

*' Then," returned the Earl, hastily closing 
the interview, " I must even bide my time." 

And with that Lord Cassillis turned angrily 
away. He knew that insistence must fail. 
Kennedy of Bargany was known to all men 
as a man of honour, whose word was as good 
as his bond. The Earl would have trusted 
him with his life, and he was satisfied that, at 
whatever cost, he would keep faith with the 
Commendator of Crossraguel. To further 
insist would only be to make Bargany the 
more resolute ; besides, there were other 
things passing through the Earl's mind, and 
he was already resolving with himself whether 
he might not attain his end without the aid of 
Bargany. 

He turned haughtily away from his kinsman. 
Only one look they gave each other, and 
neither forgot it. It was the look of men who 
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thought not well of one another. In ordinary 
circumstances Bargany would have accom- 
panied his chief to the outer gate, but that 
day Earl Gilbert went forth alone. His escort 
wondered much thereat, and marvelled what 
had befallen. But the Earl said nothing; he 
only vaulted into his saddle, and rode away. 
And behind him followed Cloncaird and 
Bennan, and the troopers two score. 

When it was evening, Bargany tried hard to 
persuade Stewart of Cardonald to fly Carrick. 
The Commendator was stubborn, well-nigh 
beyond that which was written. He turned 
his back upon the danger of his position. 
The Abbey was his for all practical purposes ; 
why should he not have it? His com- 
mendatorship had been signed by the Regent, 
and sealed with the royal seal. Why should 
this westland Lord of Cassillis outrage the laws 
of the realm for his own aggrandisement ? 

Thus he talked and thus he argued, until 
Bargany grew weary of him, and well-nigh 
resolved to open the gates and let him go free 
whithersoever he listed ; but he felt that such 
a course would be virtually to hand over 
Stewart to the Earl, and he determined that 
he would save him even from himself. And 
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SO, if he would not go voluntarily, he must 
even go compulsorily ; and at ten o'clock of 
the night an escort would be in readiness to 
convey him and his servant as far as the 
Skeldon Ford of the river Doon. That 
reached, the Commendator might do as he 
liked for him. 

Ten o'clock of the night accordingly 
brought the escort, and somewhat ungraciously 
Stewart mounted his horse. Sandy was no 
less loath to depart, for the cheer of the 
Bargany kitchen was good, and the viands 
had been delectable and savoury to the palate. 
But needs must. , Bargany was firm, and 
accordingly, with a full score of men in his 
company, the Commendator set forward on his 
journey. The men were armed, every one of 
them to the teeth; and it did not need the 
glimmering lights of the castle to glance upon 
them to tell that they were fit for any 
enterprise that a full score of men might essay. 

It was Kennedy of Craigneil who was in 
command of the troop, and he did not give 
the Commendator much encouragement to 
talk. Stewart made an attempt in that 
direction, but Craigneil told him shortly and 
plainly that he had no mind to discuss matters 
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that were not his, that he was but obeying the 
command of Bargany to see him as far as the 
Skeldon Ford of Doon, and that if he did that, 
he did quite enough. 

Craigneil obeyed his orders. He saw 
Stewart to the Ford of Skeldon. They had 
ridden down the steep High Street of May- 
bole, whose burghers slumbered, and who§e 
men-at-arms were snug and asleep within the 
four grey walls of the castle, and along the 
dark rows of the lofty trees that shut Cassillis 
House from the view of the traveller by the 
King's highway. They had skirted the edge 
of the Dalrymple Forest, all unobserved, all 
uninterrupted, until they came upon the plain 
where the dark waters of the Doon ran by, 
and separated Carrick from the Kyle division 
of the shire. In front was the river, and 
beyond the lands of the hostile Craufurds, 
and not far off was the keep of Kerse himself, 
where the fierce warder of Kyle dwelt with 
his men ready to boot and saddle. By the 
river they reined up their horses. 

**You have done your duty," Stewart said 
to Craigneil, ** and I thank you. Bargany has 
kept his word, and I am indebted to him. 
And yet it pains me sore that I have been 
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compelled to abandon my intent. But that it 
might seem as if I were casting a slight upon 
him who has thus befriended me, I would even 
now go back." 

"You may do as you like," Craigneil 
answered; "my instructions are to see you 
safe out of Carrick. There irf the river, and 
there is the ford. The streams are shallow, 
and the bottom is pebbly — across you go." 

"It will not be long ere I return," the 
Commendator replied, putting his horse to the 
river; "and the Earl of Cassillis will meddle 
me, if he dare, at his own peril." 

"As you please," Craigneil rejoined; "but 
if you value your life, remain on the other side 
of Doon." 

There was good going in the bed of the 
stream, and Stewart and Sandy were soon on 
the further shore. No sooner had they 
emerged from the river, and their horses were 
standing on the Skeldon bank, than Craigneil 
and his troop turned themselves homewards, 
and rode off. 

Stewart was in a quandary. Whither was 
he to go? Craufurd might give him shelter 
in Kerse, for the hatred that he bore to 
Cassillis; other claim on the warder he had 
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but little. Seven miles off was the town of 
Ayr, with its change-houses and its houses of 
refreshment for man and beast. There was 
good riding all the way thither, and the 
certainty of rest and safety at the close of 
the journey. And there were enemies of 
Cassillis in Ayr with whom he might consort 
and take sweet counsel. 

He resolved, on due deliberation, to make 
for Ayr ; but the Fates had it that he should 
not reach the burgh town, for he had not 
ridden far ere, passing through a dense thicket 
of trees, the way was stopped by a party of 
men, and the bridle rein of his horse seized. 

If Stewart was obstinate in intent, he was 
no sluggard in action. In an instant he drew 
out his sword; but an arm swifter than his 
own struck down the blade, and an angry voice 
exclaimed : 

** Peace, fool ! Do you value your life so little 
that you would thus rashly throw it away ? " 

" Let me go," Stewart rejoined, while strong 
arms pinioned him to the saddle; "by what 
right do you arrest me riding on the King's 
highway .^ " 

** By the right of might," was the answer. 
**You are our prisoner, and unless you want 
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to be carried back with us, you will come 
voluntarily." 

The Commendator saw that remonstrance 
was fruitless, and yielded. 

"What am I to do with the servant.^'* 
asked a voice. 

*' Bring him along with us," was the answer. 

''Oh, gentlemen," Sandy whined, in the 
most pitiful of voices, *' what hae I done that 
you should lead me awa' into capteevity.^ I 
never wranged ony o' ye ? Douce an' decent 
hae I been these twa score an' saxteen years, 
wrangin' nae man, neither the weedow nor the 
faitherless; an' yet here am I, laid violent 
ban's on by I ken na' wha, ta'en captive, as it 
were, by the deevil at his will. An' yet," 
Sandy continued more emphatically, " it's only 
a just judgment on us for enterin' into posses- 
sion o' the stane an' lime relics an' the gowden 
bawbees o' a Papish shrine, that ocht to hae 
been left to gang to ruin and desolation, an' 
become the hold o' ilka unclean an' hatefu' 
bird. May the deil tak' the hale o' ye ! " 

As Sandy muttered his malediction he drove 
the spurs into the sides of his horse, overrode 
the man who was standing at the horse's head, 
and galloped off in the darkness. 
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The servitor was wise in his generation. 
His horse was weary, and he was in a strange 
part of the country. When, therefore, he 
beard the horse-hoofs of the pursuers — for 
chase was instantly given — ^he drew rein, 
jumped to the ground, and disappeared in th^t 
forest. Before vanishing, he laid the flat of 
his sword as hard as he could on the back of 
bis hprsei and the animal dashed along the 
road. By this means Sandy made good his 
escape, and night favouring him, succeeded in 
evading recapture. 

And early the following morning, footsore 
^nd weary, he entered the burgh town of Ayr, 
a man full of gratitude, yet not too grateful for 
his own safety to be forgetful of the well-being 
of his master. 

It fared worse with the Commendator. For 
Stewart there was no escape. Strong hands 
were on his bridle rein, strong men and armed 
rode in front of him, behind him, and on either 
hand; and thus attended he was re-conveyed 
across the Doon and through the woodland, 
until he was bidden dismount where the dule 
tree of Cassillis stretched its rugged arms to 
the yett of the peel, and where the heavy doors 
of the fortalice were ere long closed behind him- 



CHAPTER IV 

IN THE TOILS AND IN THf TQilTUll? 

It was midnight when Stewart was brought tq 
Cassillis House, and when the door was shut 
and he within. He was alone in the hands 
of his enemy. Of what avail now werQ 
his commendatorship, the Abbey he had 
striven so hard to possess, the tacks and 
the merkland, and the patronage, with whosQ 
attainment his ambition had been satisfied.^ 

The Commendator was more than, head- 
strong, more than stubborn. His was one 
of those natures that harden in opposition ; 
he was the sort of stuff out of which martyrs 
were made. He felt helpless within the heavy, 
walls of the Kennedy peel, amid stern mei\ 
who were ready to do him to death at th^ 
mere nod of their chief, and at the mercy of a 
man who was reputed merciless. But he dl<^ 
not despair, neither did he yield in his respl^y;^ 

— Crossraguel was his, and prisoner as he ^a^ 

79 
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he should know the reason why before it should 
become another's. 

Without loss of time he was ushered into 
the Earl's presence. He found Lord Cassillis 
seated in the dining-room, whose table bore 
a bountiful supper, and instead of the rude 
reception which he was anticipating, he was 
met with profuse apologies and with proffer 
of hospitality. 

" I am really deeply grieved," the Earl said, 
'* that I should have been compelled to take 
you captive in order that I might do myself 
the pleasure of knowing you, Mr. Stewart ; 
but I had every reason to fear that otherwise 
I should have been denied the satisfaction that 
is mine in having you at my table." 

*' Lord Cassillis," replied the undaunted 
Commendator, " had you bidden me come 
to confer with you, I had done it at once ; 
but when you set upon me with men-at-arms, 
and outrage me on the King's highway, then 
I must make bold to say that you have done a 
deed for which you must be held accountable." 

'^ I hope," the Earl answered, " that the 
accountability will not need to be further 
considered. I am really sorry for the dis- 
honour done you, and proffer you my regret." 
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'* The wrong, Lord Cassillis, can be most 
easily undone by opening the door and per- 
mitting me to depart. I have no mind to 
confer with you in the circumstances." 

" Even if I were to bid you go, you would 
not know whither to betake yourself for the 
night ; but I hope, when you have supped and 
rested, that it will be in my power to send you 
hence with guide and conduct as far as Ayr. 
Meanwhile, you must be my guest." 

"It shall only be, then, under protest, and 
because I can do no better." 

"I am willing that it should be so, Mr. 
Stewart. You have had a long ride, and the 
night air is cold, and sharpens the teeth. You 
will join me at supper ? " 

** That will I, my lord. You have taken 
me prisoner, but you have not yet taken my 
appetite captive." 

Without further invitation, the Commendator 
drew his chair close up to the table, and fell to 
upon the viands as heartily as if he had been 
in his own house at Cardonald. 

" Your cheer has been good," he said to the 
Earl, when he had finished. 'M would I could 
say as much for the method of it But, my 
lord, let's even to business at once, for. the 
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sooner you and I understand one another the 
better," 

" Even so, Mr. Stewart," said the Earl, 
who could not do other than admire the 
philosophical calm of the Commendator, and 
his composure amid difficulties. '* I like a 
man who does not require any beating about 
the bush, and as you say, we shall come to 
the point at once. It is of the Abbey I would 
speak with you." 

" Of my Abbey, Lord CassilUs ? " 

"Yours or mine, Mr. Stewart; that remains to 
be seen. It is yours, I admit, by deed of gift." 

"It is mine bylaw and by right It never 
W/L3 yours, and please God, it never shall be 
yours." 

MOnce on a time, Mr. Stewart, the land on 
w)iich it stands was the possession oi my. fore- 
fathers. They gave it in free gift to the 
Church, and not for private ownership; and 
npw that th^. Church has gone, and the birds 
have flown, the free gift vanishes, and the lands 
return to their original donors, their heirs and 
successors." 

** Not so, my lord ; the gift wjas absolute." 

" And so were the conditions. These have 
lapsed* There are no masses being s^id for 
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the souls of my ancestors. And the conditions 
having lapsed, the gift is void." 

** The law of the land has it otherwise, Lord 
Cassillis." 

" Even law may be contrary to right and 
justice. But let that alone. You have 
received a gift of the Abbey, and for the 
moment I am willing to recognise your right 
to it. I have no mind that you should 
renounce it without compensation." 

Stewart shook his head. 

'* I am not free to barter, even if I were so 
minded; least of all with your lordship, who 
is a son of the Roman Church. The Regent 
must have security against any setting up of 
the Popish Communion in Carrick, and if I 
were to barter with you, it would be to my 
undoing, and you would be none the better." 

•'You need not concern yourself with me," 
the Earl answered. " If I was Catholic yester- 
day, that is no reason why I should not be 
Reformer to-day, and if you and I can arrange 
on sufficient consideration for the transfer of 
the Abbey, believe me, I can hold it in spite 
of either Regent or Estates." 

" I cannot part with my heritage," the Com*^ 
mendator Teplied emphatically. " Do you think 
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that after the long and arduous efforts I put 
forth to secure the reversion of Crossraguel, I 
am going to barter it for gold ? " 

" Am I then to understand," the Earl asked, 
** that you turn a deaf ear to my proffers ? " 

'* Even so, Lord Cassillis ; I cannot do 
otherwise." 

** Bethink you well what you are about, Mr. 
Stewart. You are my prisoner, at my mercy. 
Without the gates of Cassillis you cannot go, 
save with my consent. And yet I am ready 
to offer you ample consideration for the 
Abbey." 

'* I am not going to part with my posses- 
sion. 

There was no mistaking the tone in which 
the Commendator spoke, neither the look of 
settled determination that was on his face. 
Nor did the Earl mistake either the one or 
the other. 

" You are a stubborn man, Mr. Stewart," he 
said, " but your obstinacy will not avail you.' 
Before you pass from my power, if ever you 
pass at all, the Abbey shall be mine. I offer 
you honourable terms, and you throw them 
away ; and now you shall remain my prisoner 
until with your own hand you have signed 
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the reversion of what you call your rights in 
Crossraguel, and in all that pertains to it. 
Will you not bethink yourself of your own 
weal ? " 

** Not to wrong-doing by myself or by those 
to whom I am indebted for my heritage." 

"Then you refuse absolutely to have 
dealings with me?" 

"Absolutely." 

The Earl turned angrily away and rang a 
bell. A servant appeared. 

" Send Culzean hither." 

Without loss of time the Knight of Culzean 
stood in the doorway. 

"Get six files of troopers in readiness at 
once, and convey this man to Dunure. See 
that he does not escape by the way. Hand 
him over to the keeper of the castle, with 
injunctions to keep him safe till I come. His 
life shall answer for it if the man escape." 

The Earl said no more to Stewart, who 
remained seated at the table until Culzean 
returned to tell that the escort was in waiting. 

"Take him away." 

But ere the Commendator was removed he 
entered his final protest. 

"In presence of this man, Lord Cassillis, 
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whom you call Culzean, I warn you that you 
will be held responsible for this night's work, 
and for whatsoever may follow upon it. You 
have outraged me, and the law in my 
person, and you shall answer for it as I have 
opportunity." 

" Take him away." 

Stewart realised the futility of resistance, and 
rose to accompany Culzean. The escort was 
waiting at the gate, and in the dark hours 
of the early morning the Commendator was 
conducted across country till he heard the 
waves break on the rocks of Dunure, and till 
the sleepy warder of the Black Vault turned 
the key upon him, and shut him in from the 
world. 

It had been the Earl's intention to have 
followed the Commendator early the next day, 
and to have entered without loss of time upon 
the policy of deliberate coercion which he 
meditated ; but when he went to Maybole and 
saw his lawyer, Mr. Simon M'Kinnell, and 
when that astute man of business represented 
to him that a disposition and tack of such a 
place as Crossraguel, with its rights and 
possessions, its lands and its heritages, its 
privileges and its responsibilities, was not to 
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be lightly or loosely drafted, and that the 
preparation of the ^ame would be a matter of 
thought and of care, and of time, the Earl was 
reluctantly compelled to give the Commendator 
a more prolonged period of repose in Dunure 
Castle than he had either meant or desired. 

And the law's delay begat other delays of a 
not less formidable description. 

For, to begin with, Sandy, Stewart's servant, 
had succeeded in reaching Ayr in safety, and 
in laying his complaint before the Provost and 
the two bailies. 

It was mid-day when he found them in Jean 
M^Goveran's inn in the High Street, partaking 
of what tliey called their morning refreshment. 
They were just a little scandalised when Sandy 
broke in upon their sanctity with his complaint. 

"Oh, gentlemen," Sandy began, "but I'm 
gled that I've seen ye> for I've come to ye wi' 
tidin's that are dolefu', and to lay before ye a 
great an' grievous complaint against a lord 
michty in the power to dae wrang, ati' wha has 
committed an abominable wickedness against a 
man honourable and innocent, an' ^ha widna 
harm a flea." 

"What's the body haverin' at?" observed 
Bailie M*Ilwraith. "Sir," he added, turning 
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fiercely upon Sandy, " by what richt d'ye inter- 
rupt us when we are engaged in conseederin' 
the business o' the royal burgh ? " 

** Tm rale sorry to intrude," Sandy replied ; 
" the mair sae that ye say yeVe engaged in the 
business o' the toon, though, no to be impident, 
ye look mair as if ye were enjoyin' yersels than 
ony thing else ; but I tell ye I've come to mak' 
a complaint against the Earl o' Cassillis for 
committin' an outrage on my master on the 
King's highway." 

"Oh!" exclaimed the Provost, "my man, 
that's verra serious; but d'ye think we've got 
nothing better to dae than to fecht wi' the Earl 
o' Cassillis ? My certes, but ye're tryin' to pit 
us on to a nice job." 

" Aye," added Bailie Culbert, " the blinder a 
bailie can be when an earl's in question the 
better. Whaur did this ootrage take place? 
Was't in Carrick ? " 

"I canna just say, for I dinna ken whaur 
Carrick begins," Sandy answered. 

" Was't on the other side o' the Doon ? " 

" No, on this." 

** Man, but that's lamentable, for oor juris- 
diction extends to the Doon. An' what kin' o' 
an ootrage was't ? " 
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" An ootrage, gentlemen, o' the verra Warst 
an maist damnable description." 

" Hush, my frien', dinna sweer ; it's sinfu'," 
said Bailie M'llwraith, " the mair sae in a toon 
whaur the Word is preached in a* its purity 
ilka Sabbath Day. But tell's yer story, an' 
we'll see what's to be dune." 

Thus admonished, Sandy told his story.' 
When it was finished, the Provost looked at 
the two bailies, and the bailies looked at the 
Provost, and then they all sipped their liquor 
and coughed. 

*' We leeve in sair times," at length Bailie 
Culbert remarked, "when men are openly 
stolen on the public road wi'in the juris- 
diction o' the ancient an* royal burgh 6* 
Ayr." 

** It's true, nevertheless," replied Sandy, 
" the deed was dune wi'in your jurisdiction ; 
for we had crossed the ford at Skeldon, 
an'—" 

" Crossed the Skeldon Ford ! " Bailie 
M'llwraith repeated, cracking his thumb; 
" then it was abune the Kirk o' Dalrymple ? " 

-Aye." 

" An' ootside oor jurisdiction. I tell ye, 
sir," Bailie M'llwraith said emphatically, 
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**yeVe wastin' the precious time o' the 
magistracy wi' yer clavers. It's the Sheriff 
ye maun see/' 

"An' mak' siccar that ye see him, my 
fireen'," the Provost said, thumping the table 
to emphasise his advice. " Keep him wi' his 
nose at the grind-stane. It's monstrous that 
the Earl o' Cassillis sud thus be a law unto 
himsel', and trample upon the constituted 
authorities. My certes, but it's lucky for him 
that he didna grup yer maister wi'in oor 
bounds. Bid the Sheriff mak* haste, my 
freen', for the Earl '11 think as little o' stringin' 
yer maister up to the dule tree as he wad o' 
eatin' a •fresh herrin' to his breakfast, or as 
Bailie Culbert here wad o* drinkin' a beaker 
o' Jean M'Goveran's ale. Tell him ye've 
seen me — it'll maybe gar him mak' 
speed." 

With this injunction Sandy had to be con- 
tent, and take himself off in search of the 
Sheriff, and ere the day was done the Sheriff 
had despatched a man on horseback to Edin- 
burgh, to convey tidings of the Earl's misdeed, 
and had sent another messenger to Kerse to 
tell Craufurd the story. For the Sheriff was 
a Campbell, and his feudal sympathies were 
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all with the barons of Kyle as against the 
Kennedys of Carrick. 

The law's delay gave the Countess of 
Cassillis an opportunity to interpose between 
the Commendator and her irate husband, and 
begat many troubles that will have to be told 
ere the tale is brought to a close. But the 
interposition of the Countess was begotten of 
her own goodness of heart, and of nothing 
else ; albeit it failed to turn the Earl from his 
intent, or to shake his resolve, come wet, 
come dry, to have the Abbey df Crossraguel 
for his own. 

" Leave things alone that in nowise concern 
you, save as they concern me,'* he said to the 
Countess. *' When there is real work like this 
to be done, the less women have to do with it 
the better, and the less they know, the happier 
they are likely to be." 

" It is because it concerns your honour," the 
Countess answered, " that I am concerned with 
it. We have foes enough and to spare on 
every hand, and I fear me lest you may bring 
down on your head the power of the realm." 

" Give yourself no trouble, I say, Jean," the 
Earl returned. " I can take care of my own 
honour, and I care not a rushlight for the 
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interference of the State. The Regent Moray 
has as much as he can do to look out for 
himself, and he is not likely to trouble himself 
over what may befal a man like Allan Stewart." 

** But what of our foes beyond the Doon ? 
What of Kerse and of Loudoun ? " 

" This does ' not concern them. It is a 
Carrick business, and a Carrick business alone, 
and where I myself hold sway, I shall have 
no dictation from without. You have said 
enough, Jean." 

And with this answer the Countess was 
forced to be content. But she was content 
only in respect that she had to leave her 
husband alone ; otherwise, she was far from 
being satisfied, and she cast about in her own 
mind how she might aid the Commendator of 
Crossraguel in the strong dungeon of Dunure. 

It was all to no effect, though ; for the 
Earl waited no longer than until Mr. Simon 
M^Kinnell, the May bole lawyer and scrivener, 
had the disposition prepared and made ready 
for Stewart's signature, and with that carefully 
disposed in the breast of his coat, he rode 
across the country from CassilHs to Dunure, 
and summoned Stewart into his presence. 
The Commendator had not been harshly dealt 
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with ; on the contrary, he had had the free run 
of the castle and of the courtyard, and had 
been permitted to perch himself on a high part 
of the rock within the walls, and watch the 
little ships that came and went, hugging the 
coast as they sailed on their way between Ayr 
and Irvine, and the West Highlands and 
Ireland. Occasionally, too, he saw bigger 
ships that had come all the way from the West 
Indies, and that carried sugar and wine to the 
merchants of Ayr ; for in these days Ayr was 
a port of much consequence, and her ships 
sailed the salt water to destinations beyond the 
seas that washed the shores of the home 
country. Nor had Stewart been in any way 
put to it because of lack of either victuals or 
liquor, and being a man who made the best of 
circumstances as he found them, he had not 
hesitated to regale himself to his heart's content. 
" Now, Mr. Stewart," said the Earl, coming 
to business and to the point at once, ** I have 
brought with me here a disposition of the 
Abbey and lands of Crossraguel for your 
signature. All it wants to make it valid is 
your name appended to it ; and before you 
leave this place of Dunure you shall sign it. 
And I hope you shall sign it of your own free 
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will, and pleasantly, for I have no mind to be 
sore on you more than is necessary." 

" My lord," the Commendator replied, 
bearing himself defiantly, "neither for love 
nor money will I ever sign any such paper, 
and I warn you well that you will have to 
answer for whatever further wrong you may 
meditate or do. You shall be answerable for 
your deeds to the law, great and powerful 
though you be, and if by any chance the law 
should fail to deal with you, you shall be the 
more answerable to God for your injustice." 

" I mean to risk it," the Earl replied gruffly, 
"In Carrick I myself am the law of the land, 
and as for God, I can make my peace with 
Him at my leisure. But I say again, I have no 
wish to be sore on you. I shall give you good 
consideration for the Abbey, if you will but 
accept the same in money, or I will give you 
land and houses elsewhere." 

"Neither money nor land elsewhere could 
be consideration for me, Lord Cassillis. I am 
not going to barter my right, like Esau, for a 
mess of pottage." 

" Then, in faith, you are likely to barter it for 
a great deal less. You are the most obstinate 
man I ever met in the whole course of my \i^" 
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" That IS because I have God and the right 
on my side, and because I know you cannot 
profit by your wrong-doing." 

" D'ye think/' the Earl asked, " that God 
can see within these walls, or that He can 
hear the cries that are smothered in the vault 
beneath our feet ? " 

"That can He," said the Commendator; 
"and so it becomes your lordship to look 
well to your goings." 

" Mr. Stewart," the Earl answered angrily, 
" you talk like a snivelling, psalm-singing 
Presbyter, who thinks that the Almighty has 
nothing else to do than look after him. We 
have had enough of this — here is the paper ! 
Will you sign it ? " 

" No, my lord, I will sign none of it. I had 
rather die honourably, leaving Crossraguel to 
my friends and relatives, than go forth from 
Dunure rich in gold and dowered in land, 
having signed away what I have striven so 
hard to attain." 

There was no flinching in the Commendator, 
and the Earl was driven to further and to more 
dire manifestation of his vengeance. He had 
Stewart conveyed to the great kitchen beneath, 
and there he had a scene enacted th^t, had it 
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not been testified to at the Cross of Ayr, and 
sworn to at the table of the Privy Council, 
posterity had not believed But true it is and 
of verity, as the Scottish indictments at law 
have it, and gainsaying it there is none. 

The Commendator was put to the torture. 
The Earl stood by and directed. Four men- 
at-arms of Cassillis seized him in their strong 
grasp and. dragged him to the fireplace, where 
up the great wide chimney there roared the 
flames of a wood fire. The heat was intense. 
The heart of the fire was aglow and white. 

From two rings in the wall above the fire 
there hung chains, and to these Stewart was 
fixed, hands and feet. Stripped bare, he was 
subjected to the terrible fury of the flames, till 
his skin rose in blisters, and his flesh crackled 
and blackened. 

The agony of the Commendator awakened 
the devil in the Earl, and he ordered his cooks 
to beware lest they should permit the roast to 
burn. Then he bade them turn it, so that it 
might be done through and through ; and thus 
he continued until Stewart's cries grew fainter 
and fainter, and until the hapless victim 
collapsed unconscious in the chains. 

When that happened, the Earl ordered that 
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he should be loosed, and carried to the table 
that stood in the centre of the kitchen ; and 
then he half-closed his eyes and muttered : 
**Jesu Maria, benedicite ! " by way of grace. 

The Commendator slowly came-to, and 
begged that he might be put out of pain. 

" Will you not put a sword in me, or blow 
me up with gunpowder.^" he cried, in his 
agony. 

The Earl's answer was to lay before him the 
disposition of Crossraguel Abbey, and to ask 
him to sign it. 

^* Never," Stewart muttered faintly, but with 
the old determination in his voice. " Take it 
away ; 111 have none of it." 

The Earl was more furious than ever, but 
he desired far less to have Stewart's life than 
to have the disposition signed ; so he curbed 
his passion for the moment, and ordered the 
removal of the Commendator to his chamber, 
where for a week he lay tossing in pain, with 
no one to minister to him save an old woman 
who had dwelt in the Castle of Dunure since 
her childhood, and who had been so long in 
the service of Cassillis that she had come to 
regard the Earl as omnipotent, and as a sort of 
Providence within the four walls of Dunure. 
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When the week had run, the Earl came 
back with the disposition in his hand, and 
asked Stewart anew whether he would sign it. 

" I will sign none of it/' the Commendator 
answered again. "You have made my poor 
body so that my spirit would fain leave it, but 
you have not yet broken my resolution." 

"No," returned Lord Cassillis, "but me- 
thinks I can even break your resolution before 
I have done with you ; and so back you must 
go to the kitchen." 

And back accordingly to the kitchen the 
Commendator had to go, and there to endure a 
repetition of the torture of seven days previous. 
Again the roaring of the flames in the great 
cMtaoGy; ^goin the white heat of the heart 
embers of the fire ; again the blackening and 
the blistering of the skin and the flesh ; again 
the insaae hilarity of the Earl ; again the 
collapse of nature, and the victim stretched 
on the table that stood in the centre of the 
kkchen. 

The soul was strong in the Commendator, 
and life returned to him ; but no longer the 
determined, strong man who had set the lord 
of Cassillis at defiance. His will was subdued, 
and, in fear of further torment, he yielded. 
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"Will you sign," the Earl demanded, "or 
return to the fire?" 

" I will sign," Stewart murmured faintly, 
"as well as my charred hand can do it." 

And that very hour he signed, and to this 
day the signature of Allan Stewart may be 
seen in the muniment room of the chief of the 
Kennedys. 

They might do with Stewart as they liked 
in Dunure; it was enough for the day that 
Crossraguel was the Earl's. With the precious 
disposition in his breast, he rode away to 
Cassillis as fast as his horse could carry him ; 
and entering, he waved the dear-bought 
document in the face of the Countess. 

" Crossraguel is mine I " he said, in 
triumphant tones. "I have broken the will 
of the Commendator." 

"Then I fear me/' replied the Countess, 
startled by the fierce light in the Earls eyes, 
and by the fiercer triumph in his voice, " you 
have broken more than you wot of." 

"What matters it?" the Earl retorted, ''I 
have got the Abbey." 

"Aye," the Countess replied, as she rose and 
left the room, " and the curse of an angry man 
with it" 
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"So be it," the Earl muttered to himself, 
when the door had closed, " I must even risk 
the curse. First and last I have cursed a 
hundred men, and I never knew one of them 
a penny the worse of it. And forbye, it is a 
hard task to curse an Earl." 

With which flattering unction laid to his 
soul, the Earl dismissed the momentary 
unpleasantness from his mind, and locked up 
the disposition he had sacrificed so much of 
honour and of humanity to obtain in his 
charter chest. 

But he was far from the end of his troubles, 
even concerning that same Crossraguel. 



CHAPTER V 

EVENTS BRING THE GIPSY CHIEF IN SIGHT OF 
THE RAIDERS OF KERSE 

It was not long till the whole of Carrick knew 
that the Earl had roasted the Commendator of 
Crossraguel. There were many of the heads 
of the different families of the house of 
Kennedy who would have backed the chief 
had he done a deed ten times as bad and ten 
times as terrible, and these did not scruple to 
say that what had befallen him had served the 
Commendator right. But outside the ranks of 
those beholden to the Earl, and thirled to him 
by ties they could not sever, men everywhere 
cried out upon the inhumanity. And word 
went that when Bargany had first been told of 
it, his countenance had fallen like that of a man 
ashamed of his kind, and that he had sworn 
thereafter in cold blood, but nevertheless with 
a great oath, that never more should CassilHs 
exact fealty from him. 

lOI 
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The bruit of Carrick passed thence. It 
reached the ears of the barons of Kyle, who 
hated the Earl before, and who thenceforward 
hated him worse than ever. It ran all up the 
valley of the Ayr to far Glenbuck and the 
moorlands and mist of the martyrs' mossland. 
From Kyle to Cunningham, and from 
Cunningham to Renfrewshire it travelled, 
till the Renfrewshire lords and lairds frowned 
ominously, and threatened that they would be 
equal with the Devil of Carrick, And south- 
ward from Carrick the news spread, and 
everywhere it was received with wonder and 
with execration. 

The tale grew as it passed from lip to lip, 
till Satan himself appeared in the forefront of 
the picture, with brimstone and sulphur and 
imps attendant, and the paraphernalia of the 
pit of woe, and till echoing devils rang back in 
laughter the shrieks and groans of the tortured 
Commendator. 

But the Earl, he never cared a straw for 
what men said. He had gotten his Abbey, and 
he had men and castles all the way from the 
Doon to the Cruives of Cree, and it was a far 
cry from Edinburgh and the Privy Council to 
the old red sandstone walls of Cassillis and the 
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Black Vault of Dunure, and the Regent had his 
hands full and could not afford either men or 
money to trouble the westland. And as for 
the men of Kyle, his feud with them was 
chronic, and it could be no worse than it was. 
The Earl accordingly assured himself that on 
the whole he had the best of it ; the which, 
perhaps, in many respects he had. 

But with all his zeal and his fury, he was too 
wise a man to take anything for granted, as he 
might have done to his own confusiofi^ and 
therefore he took means to acquaint himself 
with all that was going on. And that waa the 
reason of his sending for Johnnie Faa, tl» 
gipsy, who, with his immediate followers, was 
still making himself at home in the Dalrymple 
Forest. 

" Does the Earl offer me safe conduct and 
back again to the forest?" the gipsy chief 
asked the messenger. 

" That he does, an* mair," was the answer. 
** Yell^hae the best the woods can gie ye^ gin 
ye but come an' dae his biddin'." 

" I think I can about get the best the woods 
can give me, whether I come or whether i stay 
away," the gipsy replied. "But what does 
your master want with me?" he continued 
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*Ms it that he may cook me in the kitchen of 
the Black Vault ? '' 

" Na, na," the messenger answered, " rm 
thinkin' he's had about as muckle o' that sort o' 
cookin* as to last him for a lifetime/' 

'* No doubt he thinks so, just now, at least," 
said Johnnie Faa ; " but the roasting of friars 
and abbots and men like Allan Stewart is like 
the burning of the reformers and the cropping 
of gipsies — ^the more you get of it the more 
you want. However, tell the Earl Til come 
and see him." 

And, true to his word, Johnnie Faa went 
to the House of Cassillis that very day, and 
had converse with the Earl. 

"I've sent for you," the Earl began, 
"because I have need of you. It looks as if 
the devil had broken loose in Carrick, and if 
IVe got to sup kail with him, I can't have 
owre mony spoons to sup it with." 

"Nb, that's true," Johnnie Faa said; "it's 
kittle work supping with the deil ; but, my 
lord, ye might have expected as much when 
ye took to cooking the roast." 

For a moment the Earl was in doubt as to 
how he should take the rude pleasantry, but 
evidently concluding in his own mind from 
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the tone of the gipsy that Johnnie Faa was 
not lU-pleased with the act done in the kitchen 
of Dunure, he broke out into a coarse laugh, 
and replied : 

•' The fool only had his deserts ; and, indeed, 
in all faith, he hardly had these, for what with 
his obstinacy and his dourness, it would not 
have served him amiss had I burned him body, 
soul, and spirit." 

"Maybe no," Johnnie Faa replied; **and 
it might have paid you better in the end had 
you made short shrift of him. A hempen 
rope and the dule tree would have done your 
turn as well, and there would have been less 
noise about it." 

"Then you think," asked the Earl, "that 
I erred on the side of mercy?" 

"No, I did not say that," was the gipsy's 
answer. " Td rather hang from the dule tree 
any day than be roasted in the face of a furnace." 

" Well, well ; say no more about it. The 
man brought it on himself. What ails me 
now is that the devil's to pay, and one-half 
of the westland is in a blaze over it ; and I 
sent for you to tell me what you know and 
what you've heard, and to bid you watch for 
me the spread of the fire." 
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" It's little that I know," the gipsy replied, 
"save that there's comings and goings in all 
directions such as have not been known these 
many years. The Sheriff of Ayr has had 
men riding far and near over Kyle, and right 
across the marshes of Ayrshire to Lanark and 
Renfrew, and be has sent word to Edinburgh 
to the Regent as well." 

" Never mind the Regent. Moray has 
enough to do to take care of himself. Tell 
me, rather, what speed the riders have come." 

"That's beyond my power, my lord. I 
only know that the posts are flying from Kerse 
and Loudoun to every corner of Kyle, and 
that men are holding themselves in readiness 
from Ayr to Irvine, and from Irvine right up 
the water to Kilmarnock and beyond it, for 
a ride upon Carrick." 

" They may ride upon Carrick as they like," 
rejoined the Earl hotly; "they have done as 
much before, and gone back less than they 
came ; but, tell me this if you can — why is it 
that the Kyle troopers should concern them- 
selves so for a man who comes from beyond 
the march of the shire.'*" 

'* Is he not sib to them ? " asked the gipsy 
quietly. 
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"Sib to them! And what if he be? Is 
the reason not the more that I should have 
none of their kinsman ? What of the power 
of the Kennedys if once their kinsman were 
settled right in the heart of Carrick ? 'Twould 
serve them well were I to ride across to the 
shore this very night arid have Stewart 
hanged at sunrise to-morrow fron^ the yett 
of Dunure ! " 

" My lord, the hanging will keep." 

The Earl looked into the gipsy's eyes to 
gauge what the import of his words might 
be. 

"The hanging will keep," he said. '* What 
do you mean by saying that the hanging will 
keep?" 

" Oh, just," the gipsy laughed, " that nineteen 
days out of twenty a living man is better than 
a dead one, especially when you have him under 
lock and key. While you hold Stewart you 
hold Kerse." 

'* Gipsy though you be," the Earl answered 
emphatically, and with an oath, "you have 
spoken wisely." 

" It is perhaps because I am a gipsy-^not in 
spite of it," rejoined Johnnie Faa, with an extra 
flush on his forehead; "but in any case," he 
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added, '^ this is your quarrel, and not mine, and 
mayhap I can look at it with less feeling than 
you can." 

" Do you know aught of Bargany ? " asked 
the Earl. 

** Nothing," said Johnnie Faa evasively, 
" but the clash of the countryside." 

"And what say the gossips? " 

"That Bargany is no better pleased than 
the lave." 

" Say you so ? Then it is time I was seeing 
to it. I can have no division in the camp when 
there is need for us all. But you must find out 
for me what it is that Bargany is saying — find 
out, if you can, even what he is thinking ; for 
I take it that, if he be true to himself, he will 
think more than he speaks." 

The gipsy shook his head. " It's little," he 
said, "that Til glean from Bargany, for he'll 
think oft before he speaks once." 

" Try, gipsy, try. You must do what you 
can. I must hold Bargany safe at whatever 
cost." 

"Then, my lord, why should you not go 
straight to him* and seek counsel with him? 
Unless the rumour belie him, he will not keep 
you in doubt." 
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'Til think of it, and it may be that I shall 
go to him ; but I cannot have too many strings 
to my bow. I shall trust you to let me know 
what Kyle is doing — it is thence the danger 
may come — ^and you shall not go without your 
reward." 

Johnnie Faa was so much beholden to the 
Earl in respect that the Earl had made him 
free of his woodland, and had neither strung 
him and his followers up to the stout branches 
of the dule tree, nor shut him up in the damp 
dungeons beneath the House of Cassillis, nor 
even driven him out of Carrick and of Galloway, 
that he could not say nay to him, but he little 
liked the task assigned to him, because, as he 
said to himself, the man who could roast the 
Commendator of Crossraguel would not think 
twice of doing as much by him, and because 
the deed of Dunure was the act of a savage, 
and not of a Christian man. And so he went 
along beneath the trees, in no wise jubilant over 
the task that the Earl had assigned to him, and 
wondering much in his mind how best he could 
escape the toils of complicity in the cause of 
Cassillis. 

And as thus he walked and thought, there 
met him one of the maids of the Countess, 
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Jean Mure of Auchendrane, as sprightly a 
damsel as there was in the whole countryside, 
and much thought of by the gallants of Carrick ; 
a girl with eyes and with hair as black as those 
of the gipsy himself, and with a tongue as glib 
and as ready as that of any lass dwelling in the 
tents. To look upon, Jean Mure was a gipsy, 
but, nevertheless, there was no drop of blood 
in her veins that was not pure westland; 
neither, save in look and in readiness of speech, 
had she aught that was in affinity with the race 
of the wanderers. 

Jean Mure saw the abstracted air of the 
gipsy, and rallied him on the same. 

**Why, Johnnie Faa," she said, **you look 
as if the bailies of Ayr were after you, coming 
along with your head down and your eyes on 
the ground! Or is it that you have lost a 
groat, and are looking in the forest for it ? " 

** Neither the one nor the other. Mistress 
Jean," the gipsy answered, the gloom passing 
from his face. '* I was but thinking as I came 
along." 

** Thinking, TU be bound, of your lass,aad 
that she is in danger of being run off with 4:>y 
some of the sharp blades of Carrick ! " 

'' No, nor of my kss, thou^, :lruth ^to 
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confess, I have not gotten one as yet. A 
wanderer such as I has little time for daffing." 

'* And if all stories be true, Johnnie Faa, you 
are not over-particular how you come into 
possession of your spouses, Many's the lads 
you've stolen." 

"Not I, Mistress Jean. Whatever harm 
I've done, they cannot charge me with that. 
I'm waiting," and there was a bright twinkle 
in the gipsy's eye, " till I get a chance at one 
of the maids of Cassillis ; and when that comes 
about, and when I'm ready, who knows what 
may be ? " 

" Then we'll have to wait your convenience, 
I suppose. And so it waisn't that that made 
you look so glum? I thought that maybe 
you'd been even now to the castle on a 
wife-hunting." 

The gipsy shook his head. 

"There's a more serious chase than that 
coming on," he said seriously; "but," he 
added, "it's not the sort of chase that women 
can have anything to do with." 

"There you're wrong," Jean Mure replied. 
" Serious or not serious, the women folks will 
have to do with it But tell me, is it all true 
that I hear — that there is a &tirriiig in K)sfe 
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and a mustering of the Craufurds and 
Campbells, all because of the burning of 
Stewart of Cardonald ? " 

"Partly that, and partly the burning of 
Achruglen, The Earl of Loudoun has not 
forgotten that the Kennedys nearly roasted his 
wife alive in the burning castle the other day." 

" But why need they complain? Was that 
not part of the price of the murder of the 
last Earl of Cassillis ? " 

"True; but they will put the shoe on the 
other foot now, if they can." 

" Yes, Johnnie Faa, if they can ; but they'll 
find Carrick a hard place to sweep if the 
Kennedys muster.*' 

" That's just where the difficulties come in, 
Mistress Jean. What if the Kennedys refuse 
to muster ? " 

"They'll never say no when the cry is 
against the common foe. Why should they 
refuse to gather.^" 

" That's more than I can tell ; but the story 
goes that Bargany is mightily offended at the 
roasting of the Commendator, and that Kerse 
is reckoning on his standing aside." 

** He'll never do that in face of the common 
foe. Why, it was he that set fire to Achruglen, 
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and right well he must know that Loudoun 
will not forget to put that to his credit 
Bargany can see as far in a fog as any man 
in the westland, and so he is bound to see 
that what befals Cassillis must, nor that far 
away either, befal himself." 

"What you say, Mistress Jean, sounds 
common sense, but I tell you the gossip of 
the countryside. And everybody has it that 
Bargany is wroth with the Earl as he has 
never been before, and that what makes his 
brooding the more dangerous is that it is no 
new thing. If he could but grip the rule in 
Carrick, might he not run the risk that was 
needed to gain his ends ? " 

*'Well, well, Johnnie Faa, it's little it con- 
cerns me ; but there's a lady down by at the 
big house here who is mightily concerned over 
this business, and never a wink of sleep she 
can get for thinking of it." 

"The Countess?" 

" None else. She cannot thole to think of 
the burning of Stewart at Dunure, and of the 
troubles in store. Now, Tm sure your finger's 
in the pie, in one sort or other ? " 

"God forbid, Mistress Jean! As for me, 
ril have none of it." 

H 
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''What! And you just come from seeing 
my lord ? " 

"His lordship may see with my eyes, and 
hear with my ears, but neither hand nor sword 
will I draw in the cause, one side or the 
other." 

** Then perhaps, Johnnie Faa, you might 
see for my lady as well, and do an errand for 
her when you are on my lord's business. 
That were an easy thing to do." 

"Mistress Jean, the Countess's messengers 
are not few. When she has maids like you at 
her bidding, it's little she needs the help of the 
gipsy." 

"And it's but little she asks your help. 
All she wants is that you should take a letter 
from her to Bargany and bring an answer." 

" I do not like it, Mistress Jean ; there's 
danger in it." 

" Danger ! None for you. Does not the 
Earl want to know the mind of Bargany.^ 
Well, here is the way to find it out." 

" And should the Earl come to hear of it, 
he'll make shorter work of me than he did of 
Stewart" 

** Yes — should he come to hear of it. But 
he need not, unless you tell him yourself. 
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Come now, Johnnie Faa, will you not do it, 
even for my sake ? " 

The gipsy was loath to say yes, but so 
cleverly did Jean Mure ply him with her 
tongue that at last he consented. Whereupon 
she drew from her pocket the letter of the 
Countess, and handed it to him. 

** 111 make tryst with you for the Countess 
when you come back," the girl said ; and then 
she hurried away to prevent any further 
remonstrance of the gipsy. 

It was little that Johnnie Faa relished the 
turn that things were taking. He foresaw 
there was trouble brewing. The feuds of 
Carrick were nothing to him. The barons of 
Kyle might fight the Kennedys, and they 
might slay and slaughter one another to their 
hearths content. These things — the raid and 
the slaughter — were the work, and the excite- 
ment, and the revenges of the gentry ; born 
of the times, and of the conflicts and jealousies 
of men, and right and proper. But to be an 
emissary of the Earl was none to his liking ; 
still less was it that the Countess should have 
commissioned him to do her bidding; and 
least of all, that he should have to carry the 
lady's letter to Kennedy of Bargany. For, as 
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times went on, the Earl and Countess would, 
like husband and wife everywhere, exchange 
confidences; the Earl and Bargany would not 
improbably ere long be fighting on the one 
side, and friendly the one with the other ; and 
when these things happened, where would the 
gipsy be ? 

These were the thoughts that were in the 
mind of Johnnie Faa, as in the darkening night 
he walked slowly away from his interview with 
Jean Mure, But he had not long time to 
dwell upon them. In the quiet of the forest 
he heard the cry of a woman, a long, eerie cry, 
that thrilled through the glades, and made his 
heart beat fast — the cry of a woman startled 
and struggling, that, when it had exhausted 
itself, or become silenced, died away and left 
the silence more deep and more profound than 
it had been before. 

The gipsy at once retraced his going. 
With agile steps he bounded back by the way 
he had come till he reached the little side-path 
that had brought Jean Mure to his side. He 
listened. There was nothing to break the 
stillness. He threw himself upon the ground, 
and placed his ear upon the roadway, beaten 
hard by foot of man, and by hoof of horse. 
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Far away there was the sound of fast-galloping 
horses. But what had he to do with that ? 

He examined the spot. If there had been 
a struggle, it was not there it had taken place. 
Everything was as he had left it. But quickly 
following the little side track, he. came upon 
deeply indented turf, and broken underbrush, 
and upon a. torn piece of cotton. 

The cotton was of the same colour and 
.texture as the dress of Jean Mure. 

Johnnie Faa was hard put to it to resolve on 
what he should do, but he was not long in 
resolving. There was danger in being found 
there. If Jean Mure had been carried away, 
and if he were seen hard by the place of her 
disappearance, would it not eventuate that his 
presence and the girl's absence might associate 
themselves in the minds of those most con- 
cerned ? It was common talk that the gipsies 
stole their wives, and over the disappearance, 
unaccounted for, of Jean Mure, Johnnie Faa 
knew that his would be a short shrift unless 
he could wholly clear himself of the imputation 
that would inevitably be made against him. 

The gipsy dived into the forest, and sought 
its deepest seclusion, and it was not till the 
last spark of grey had died in the sky, and 
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until the darkness of the night was being 
relieved by the rising moon, that he left the 
glades behind him, and took his way southward 
for Bargany, 

But the night had yet another excitement in 
store for him. Fast as he travelled along the 
southern road, he heard horsemen behind him 
riding fasten There was little wind, and the 
air bore the sound far across the open country, 
the sound of a troop of riders, coming on 
steadily, and without the slightest attempt at 
concealment " Some wandering band of 
raiders, doubtless," Johnnie Faa said to himself, 
" demeaning themselves after the manner and 
custom of the times. Some cattle -lifting 
expedition, borrowing from the darkness and 
from the moonlight the secrecy to accomplish 
their errand of the night." 

The gipsy was fleet of foot, strong in wind 
and limb, and tireless, and he quickened his 
going. There was a long stretch of country 
as he gave Maybole, the ancient capital of 
Carrick, that slumbered over there on its hill- 
side so quietly, with the moon shining on the 
battlements of its castle, and softening the walls 
of the little College Kirk, in whose green 
churchyard and in whose vaults there lay so 
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many Kennedys, a wide berth; and he had 
no mind to be overtaken in the open. So 
forward he sped at his utmost speed, nor did 
he even think to look for shelter until Maybole 
lay miles behind him, and he was nearing the 
middle waters of the river Girvan. A little 
thicket availed him for hiding, and into the 
shade of the trees the gipsy hurried and crept, 
until he had reached a point where he could 
see the riders approach with the moonlight on 
their faces; and there he lay down, just in 
time to witness the coming and the passing of 
the cavalcade. 

There was no mistaking the character of the 
troop. Every man was armed, with battle- 
axe and hagbut and pistols. The moon 
glinted on the weapons, and it fell on the 
steel bonnets of the men. But they carried 
more than weapons offensive and defensive — 
great whips, stout of handle, and long and 
strong of lash ; and some of them had coils of 
rope in addition ; and they laughed and chatted 
openly as they rode, nor cared, to all appear- 
ance, who might see them, or who might know 
of their raid. Their quest was cattle, and 
full well they were assured that no force 
sufficient to cope with them could be raised 
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on such short warning as could be given 
between the setting and the rising of the sun. 
By morning light the raid would be over, and 
as for the night, the three-score-and-ten horse- 
men could well give account of themselves and 
of the cattle they meant to drive homewards 
with them. 

The man who rode in front was Esplin 
Craufurd of Kerse. Right well the gipsy 
knew him, with his high-set head and his 
great square shoulders, and his long-handled 
axe that had cloven so many warriors to the 
chin, and his powerful chestnut charger, fit 
horse for such a rider. 

*' The Kerse raiders ! " the gipsy muttered 
to himself. And before the words had long 
been spoken, the train of horsemen swept by, 
the sound of their horse hoofs growing fainter 
in the distance. 

It was no concern of Johnnie Faa how they 
might ride or how they might raid. Kerse or 
Cassillis, Craufurd or Kennedy, it was all the 
same to him. 

But here was what he wanted — occasion to 
justify his going to Bargany. And without 
staying to reason with himself on the subject, 
he followed the horsemen as fast as he could 
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until they had left the main road, and then he 
hurried forward until the towers of the House 
of Bargany rose against the night, and until he 
reached the great gateway with its iron portals 
and its guarding battlements. 

With the clanging of the bell, the warder 
looked out through his wicket 

" Ho, there ! " he called. 

" It is I," the gipsy answered, " who want 
speech with Bargany." 

The warder laughed hoarsely and insolently, 
albeit a trifle sleepily. 

'' Come again in the morning," he said, "and 
if your errand be reasonable and your person be 
honourable, maybe I will convey your message." 

" But," the gipsy returned, " I must see 
Bargany to-night. I must see him now. 
To-morrow it will be too late." 

**Go away, man, I say," the warder rejoined, 
more angrily than before. " It is not meet 
that you should trouble honest men at this 
hour of the night." 

*' But," said the gipsy, '' the Craufurds are 
raiding on the braes of Blairquhan, and — " 

" Ah ! say you so ? There is no time, then, 
to be lost." 

And the gate swung open and thegipsy entered. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE KYLE RAIDERS — ^WHERE WAS THE LASS 
OF AUCHENDRANE ? 

Though it was only eleven o'clock of the nighty 
the household of Bargany had retired to rest. 
A stray light burned here and there in the 
towers of the house, but sign of life there was 
little else. Silence reigned everywhere — in 
the hall, in the corridors, on the stairways, 
and in the chambers in the turrets. 

But when the warder heard the news that 
the raiders of Kerse were abroad in Carrick 
and rang the alarum bell in the belfry above 
the gate, the silence was exchanged for the 
sound of gathering life, and where there had 
been darkness the lights shone out. Bargany 
himself was afoot at once. He hastened to 
the outer door, and heard from the warder the 
story that the gipsy had told. 

** Send him to me," he ordered, *' without a 
moment's delay." 
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Johnnie Faa did not keep Bargany wairing. 

" You have seen the Craufurds, have you 
not?" 

'* Sir, I have." 

" How many strong ? " 

'' From sixty to eighty." 

" And they have gone — whither ? " 

" They have turned Inward by Kirkmichael 
and Straiton." 

" I thought as much — for the braes of Blair- 
quhan. You will remain here till I return," 
Bargany continued, addressing the gipsy. 
"The warder will see that you lack for 
nothing, and that you do not leave." 

There 'were five-and-twenty men, good and 
true, within the house. They were not strange 
to the night summons. Many a moonlight 
night they had themselves ridden across the 
plains of Kyle, or gone forth, as they were 
going now, to try to intercept the Craufurds as 
they drove the beeves northwards from the 
fields of Carrick. It was for this — to ride, to 
raid, to chase, to be chased — that they lived 
within the walls of the big house. Every man 
had been tried, every man was trusted; and 
they reached for their hagbuts and their 
battle-axes with the cool determination of 
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those for whom the night encounter had no 
terrors. 

By the time they were ready the stables were 
lighted, and thither the men-at-arms hurried, 
each man to saddle and bridle his own horse. 
And this done, the steeds were led forth and 
mounted, the men were mustered — and all 
were there — and along among the trees and by 
the banks of the Girvan they held their way, 
the horse hoofs clear ringing in the quiet and 
clearness of the night, leaving the House of 
Bargany, with its own inherent strength, for 
its own best protection. The warder clanged- 
to the gates, and the world without must 
remain without until Bargany should return 
with the morning of another day. But not 
with all his men. 

There are few more beautiful roads in Ayr- 
shire than those which lead from the lower and 
middle to the upper waters of the Girvan. 
The landscape is one of hills and valleys, of 
rivers and fountains of water, of sward and 
of woodland combined. The country rises 
gradually from Kirkmichael parish — Kirk- 
michael, with its worn old church, in whose 
predecessor the monks droned, and prayed, 
and sung their masses for the souls of the dead 
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Kennedys, long before this Bargany came 
upon the troubled scene that was growing 
more troublous — till it reaches the steeper 
ascents of Straiton, and there in turn rui^s 
upward to the hills above— outer spurs of 
loftier summits that rise bare and solitary 
above the lochs and the tarns that point the 
way to the still blacker and lonelier peaks of 
rugged Galloway. 

The moon was in the sky that night, and 
it was quite light enough to enable Bargany 
and his men to hurry forward ; and less than 
two hours' rapid riding brought them to the 
braes of Blairquhan. 

But where were the raiders ? Nature had the 
whole place to herself. The cattle had been 
swept from the braes, and the gentle wind 
in the trees and the noise of the running river 
were all the sounds that asserted themselves. A 
halt was called, and the Kennedys listened for 
the music of the driven cattle, but heard it not. 

Bargany knew that no time was to be lost 
If the men of Kerse were to be stayed at all, 
it must be on the scene of many a struggle, at 
the Skeldon Ford of the Doon. That meant 
another hard hour's riding, but the time and 
the distance were as nothing to the prospect' 
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beyond them. So across the country they 
went, with the moon behind them, and wester- 
ing to stand over the sea, until they reached 
hard by the fairy dancing heights of Cassillis 
Downans, and looked down on Dalrymple 
Kirk, less than a mile distant, on the banks 
of the river Doon. 

And then they heard the crying of the 
driven cattle, and the shouting of the riders, 
and the horse hoofs on the hard highway, and 
the cheering call of the leader of the men of 
Kerse to hurry on with the drove. 

There was still time, and no more, to have 
a brush with the Craufurds, and down the steep 
banks of the sloping hills the Kennedys 
charged, pressing forward with as much 
eagerness as if they could meet the raiders 
man to man, and fight with them on level 
terms. The moon gave them light, and light 
sufficient. Sufficient for the gallop along the 
road, sufficient to enable them to see the horse- 
men impel the herd onwards with lash of 
whip, and flat of sword, and charge of horise ; 
sufficient for the closing of the gap between 
the pursuing and the pursued, sufficient for the 
sudden rush, with yell and cheer, right into the 
heart of the Craufurds, with axes swinging and 
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swords drawn, and blows to right and left, and 
confusion confounded. 

The Craufurds did not shrink from the ordeal, 
but though they had the advantage in numbers, 
they suffered from their too extended line, and 
from the need there was to drive on the cattla 
while they maintained fight with the pursuers. 
Esplin Craufurd was not slow to see where the 
danger lay. A full score of his men had fallen 
dead or wounded from horseback, and the 
enterprise was in danger of being undone. 
The Kennedys must be stemmed at once, if 
they were to be stemmed at all ; and so, 
rallying a compact body of his men around 
him, he offered more compact battle, and held 
the Kennedys awhile at bay. But they were 
not to be denied. Pressing close behind 
Bargany, they broke through the ranks of 
the enemy, and dashed forward to overtake, 
and if possible, break up the herd. To 
infuriate the bewildered cattle, they fired among 
them, till the frightened and agonised beasts 
broke in all directions — some of them volun* 
tarily stemming the river, some turning aside 
into the open country, some seeking the shelter 
of the Dalrymple Forest, and some turning 
about and dashing frantic among the hocsemeiu 
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That, and no more, was all the Kennedys 
could accomplish. They had partially, at 
least, attained their end. Their wounded and 
missing numbered barely a third of the 
troop that had issued from beneath the yett 
of Bargany, while the losses of the Craufurds, 
when the tale came to be made up, exceeded 
theirs by nearly four to one. But somebody 
must mourn as the feud went on, and nearly 
every man on either side counted that one day 
or other he should go down in the struggle. 
The Craufurds had had their raid, and into 
Kyle they had driven full five score of cattle 
from the braes of Blairquhan ; and the 
Kennedys had made enough of their errand 
good to warrant their self-congratulations 
because of the deed they had accomplished. 

Bargany sent his wounded down to Cassillis, 
where there was much skill and experience in 
the treatment of gunshot and battle-axe wounds, 
and then rode gently homewards; and the 
morning broke upon him by the Girvan where 
it wandered by his home. 

After the custom of the house, Johnnie Faa 
had been given supper and bed ; and a wearied 
man, he had lain down to rest, and was so 
sound asleep that he did not hear the return of 
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the horsemen. Bargany did not ask for him, 
and the warder cared nothing so long as he did 
not get away ; and so the gipsy was not astir 
till the sun was high. But he was in time, and 
with time to spare. Bargany was exhausted 
with the long ride, with the struggle, with the 
excitement, and he, too, lay abed long after his 
usual hour, resting from his fatigues of body 
and mind. 

It was the forenoon when Bargany remem- 
bered Johnnie Faa, and sent for him to give 
him permission to depart. He thanked him 
briefly but sufficiently for the message he had 
brought, and then asked him how it came 
about that he was abroad in Carrick at such 
a late hour of the night 

*'I was even coming hither," Johnnie Faa 
replied respectfully. 

There was something about Bargany that 
demanded respect, and there were few men 
who either tried to lie to him or to beat about 
the bush in replying to him. He seemed to 
read men, and right through and through. 

''You were coming hither? You are a 
gipsy — what was your errand ? " he demanded. 

For answer, Johnnie Faa put his hand into 
the breast of his coat, and brought out a letter, 
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and without saying anything, handed it to 
Bargany. 

Bargany took the letter and turned it over. 
He eyed the gipsy sharply a moment, then 
broke the seal of the communication, and 
read it. 

" Do you know," he asked, " anything of 
the contents ? " 

" No, sir." 

" Who gave you it ? " 

" I got it from the hands of one of her 
ladyship's maids/' 

*' You do not know her name ? " 

•* I do, sin It was Jean Mure of 
Auchendrane." 

" Had you any instructions ? " 

" None." 

" No, there was need for none. I will give 
the letter my consideration a while, and you 
will remain here until I have done so. What 
is your name ? " 

" My name, sir, is Johnnie Faa," the gipsy 
answered, drawing himself up and speaking 
with a quiet dignity that impressed Bargany 
favourably. 

" Then you are a son of the gipsy chief ? " 
Bargany asked. 
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" No, sir, I am the gipsy chief." 

" Then I am afraid," Bargany answered, 
" that your lot has fallen upon troublous times, 
I will see you by-and-by," he added, **and I will 
not delay your departure longer than I can help." 

Bargany having thus addressed the gipsy, 
turned to a consideration of the letter. It 
occasioned him no little thought. 

** By the cruelty performed towards Stewart 
in the Castle of Dunure'^ — so it ran — "my 
husband has> brought much danger upon him- 
self, upon Carrick, upon all of us, that may not 
be ignored. Had Stewart been slain decently 
in the open country there had been less harm 
in it, for all Scotland doth know that Carrick is 
an uneasy place wherein to dwell ; but now that 
events have transpired so unfortunately, it were 
to my mind less harm that the Commendator 
should have his liberty than that he should liq 
in Dunure, even should it be needful to have 
him slain at an after time, when our peace 
should have been made for the misfortune of 
the kitchen. Should Stewart die in Dunure, I 
am informed that a grant of the Abbey would 
not be made to another ; but that the Abbey 
should, with its lands and its parishes annexed. 
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be held and administered by the Crown — the 
which I take to be a source of much danger 
to Carrick, and to our rightful hold upon the 
same. 

** If these opinions commend themselves 
unto you, the liberation of Stewart is easy of 
accomplishment The way through the chapel • 
is open of nights for the coming and going of 
my husband, should he be so minded. And 
should you resolve to act, you will do wisely 
not to delay ; the Earl is much incensed, and it 
will surprise me nothing should he incontinently 
put Stewart to death. That this may not be, 
I leave it for you to act as appears to you 
best — knowing withal, that you will walk both 
boldly and cautiously." 

The letter, as has been said, occasioned 
Bargany no little thought. For many reasons 
— politic, personal, and humanitarian — he was 
concerned to have the Commendator of 
Crossraguel set at liberty, but he saw where 
his intervention might lead, and he hesitated 
much what to say in reply to the suggestion 
of the Countess of Cassillis ; and, until 
events should further declare themselves, he 
determined to temporise. 
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But ere he had time so to communicate to 
the Countess there was something else to 
think about. 

Jean Mure of Auchendrane had disap 
peared. According to the story brought by a 
messenger, who had ridden hard all the way 
from Cassillis to Bargany, the girl's taking-ofF 
was wholly unaccountable. She had gone 
forth, as was not seldom her wont, to roam the 
woodland late on the afternoon of yesterday, 
with no other intention than to return in due 
course; but the afternoon had darkened to 
twilight, and the twilight had deepened into 
night, and there had been neither sign nor 
sound of her. Whereat, the courier said, the 
Countess was much grieved, and the Earl 
exceeding wrathful. 

Hardly less concerned than the Countess 
herself was Bargany with the tidings. Jean 
Mure was one of his own favourites ; Carrick 
born and bred and in sympathy, as thoughtful 
when need was as she was mirthful, and as 
tender as she was sprightly ; and he had 
himself not only predestined her for wife to 
Kennedy of Craigneil, whose guardian he had 
been ever since the old Knight of Craigneil 
had been stricken to the heart by a lance-point 
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in conflict with the Campbells of Loudoun just 
outside the Sand Port of the royal burgh of 
Ayr, but had even asked the Earl for his 
consent to the wedding, and obtained it, too, 
though neither Craigneil nor Jean Mure knew 
anything about it. 

Bargany dismissed the Earl's messenger with 
the assurance that he would not spare effort to 
recover the maiden, and then he at once sent 
for Johnnie Faa. 

" It was from Jean Mure of Auchendrane," 
he said, addressing the gipsy, " that you 
received the letter of the Countess of Cassillis?" 

** It was," the gipsy answered : 

" When she gave you the letter, did she at 
once walk away ? " 

" At once." 

" And you saw no more of her ? " 

"No." 

" And heard no more of her ? " 

The gipsy looked troubled, and cast his 
eyes to the ground ere he answered. 

" I cannot say." 

** You cannot say ! What mean you by that.? " 

" I heard the cry of a woman, and hurried 
towards the place whence the sound came, 
but saw nothing." 
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" No trace of anything having occurred ? " 

'* That I cannot say. There werq marks 
on the ground as if a struggle had t^ken 
place, but nothing definite save this." 

And Johnnie Faa brought from his poqket 
the bit of torn cotton which he had picked 
up on the scene of Jean Mure's disappeap^iiRQ, 

*'This piece of cloth," said Bargany, taking 
the rag in his hand. " Was her dress of tJils? " 

" It was." 

'* Is that all you know ? " 

'* Sir, that is all." 

" Why did you not follow up the trail ? '* 

" Because to follow up the trail would have 
been useless, and because, sir, I was afraid to 
be seen near the spot. I did not know-^I 
do not know now what had happened, but 
I thought something might have happened 
to the girl ; and I thought ^at i£ I could 
render no aid, the sooner I was clear of the 
scene the better." 

Johnnie Faa made his explanation with 
evident candour and frankness. Bargany 
eyed him closely none the less, and the gipsy 
was not a little relieved when he withdrew 
the searching character from his scrutiny and 
resumed the conversation. 
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" It cannot be that any of the men of your 
tribe have dared — " 

*' Sir," answered Johnnie Faa, without 
waiting till the sentence was finished, ** it is 
impossible. It dared not have happened 
without my knowledge and without my 
consent, and that consent—" 

*' Has never been given," Bargany inter- 
rupted in turn. " I believe you," he added 
quietly, "and I will trust you to lend me 
your aid to recover the girl. I myself will 
take such means as I can to find out her 
whereabouts, but you have means at your 
disposal that may prove effectual, while those 
that I shall employ may fail." 

"I will do what I can," the gipsy 
answered. 

"Then," returned Bargany, "there is no 
time to be lost. I will indite an answer to 
the Countess's letter, which you shall at once 
deliver into her own hand." 

"But, sir," the gipsy said, "that is more 
than I can undertake to do, for the answer 
was to have been given to Jean Mure." 

" And she is gone. But stay, can you not 
devise some means by which the letter can 
be handed to the Countess ? " 
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" I think I can," Johnnie Faa answered, 
*' if only you will trust me." 

" I will trust you." 

With the gipsy's promise Bargany was 
forced to be content: He had no alternative ; 
and, moreover, he liked the open candour of 
Johnnie Faa, and felt assurance in his mind 
that he would be as good as his word. 

The gipsy despatched on his errand, Bar- 
gany bade a horseman ride southward to the 
water of Stinchar, and fetch him Kennedy of 
Craigneil. 

The Castle of Craigneil stands on an 
eminence that looks away down the Stinchar 
Valley towards the round cone of Knockdolian 
and the waters of the sea. The hamlet of 
Colmonell, which has been a hamlet from 
days remote, is within easy reach, and down 
by the lip of the ocean is Ballantrae, where 
generations of the Kennedys of Bargany lie 
entombed. The vale is brightened by the 
clear waters of the Stinchar, and shadowed 
by hills that rise protective on either hand, and 
rich harvest fields and waving woods give life 
to a scene that is never else than beautiful. 
And Craigneil, with its massive walls and its 
many memories, dominates it in all the 
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calm of its ruins, impressive in their slow 
decay. 

The Knight of Craigneil obeyed the urgent 
summons of Bargany, much wondering at the 
same time what it might portend, and leaving 
the messenger to follow at his leisure, he 
mounted and rode for Bargany, beyond the 
hamlet of Girvan, and on the banks of its 
river. 

"Craigneil," said Bargany, coming forth- 
with to the point, "what of the lass of 
Auchendrane ? " 

"The lass of Auchendrane — Jean Mure, I 
suppose you mean — is nothing to me." 

But Bargany saw that Jean Mure was some- 
thing to Kennedy of Craigneil, for he turned 
his eyes from the searching look of Bargany, 
and the colour rose in his face. 

" Then," returned Bargany, " you know 
nothing about her?" 

" Nothing more than any young man like me 
might know and not be ashamed of it." 

"That is not what I meant, Craigneil. The 
girl has gone — disappeared — and none can tell 
where." 

Craigneil gave vent to his feelings in an 
expletive that would have done no discredit 
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to one of the Flanders veterans, then quickly 
regained control of himself and cooled down. 

" Jean Mure has disappeared, Bargany ! 
Tell me what you know about it." 

"It is but little I know ; but such as it is, 
you have a right to share in it, for I want you 
to find the girl for me, and to bring her back if 
you can." 

Bargany told his story. It was brief and to 
the point. The girl was away — where, Heaven 
only knew, and the man or men who had stolen 
her — and it was for Craigneil to look for her, 
and to restore her. 

"She's worth finding, Craigneil," Bargany 
added, ** were it for nothing else than to please 
her mother. But she's worth finding for her 
own sake as well, and I want her recovered 
badly myself." 

"I'll see what can be done for your sake, 
Bargany, and for her mother's. The lass is 
well able to take care of herself." 

Craigneil had about as much idea of how to 
set about looking for Jean Mure as he had of 
how to square the circle ; but, as Bargany told 
him, there was Johnnie Faa with his gipsies in 
the green woods of Cassillis, and if he only 
sought them and their counsel, there was no 
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reason why the door of discovery might not be 
opened. 

"But see to it yourself," Bargany added, 
*' and act for yourself, as a man must do if he 
is to be a man at all. Take what counsel you 
can get, but do not forget that your own is the 
responsibility. And then yours will be the 
credit, if that is worth anything." 

When Craigneil came to think the matter 
over, he was not sure whether he ought to 
concern himself in it or not. It was a foregone 
conclusion now that he must, because he had 
given his word to Bargany, and he could not 
go back from it. But why should he go and 
hunt for Jean Mure of Auchendrane .^ The 
girl was nothing to him. 

Perhaps not ; but when he began to picture 
her in his mind as a captive, and in the power 
of some unscrupulous man, he remembered 
many a thing about her that had never else 
come to his memory. And he ended his 
meditations on the wisdom of the course he 
was about to take — the unknown course on 
which he was about to embark — with a resolu- 
tion to do what a Kennedy could to restore 
Jean Mure of Auchendrane to her mother, and 
to the Countess of Cassillis, and to Bargany. 
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Which was probably what most young men 
with fighting blood in their veins, and begotten 
of an adventurous stock, as Kennedy of 
Craigneil was, would have done. 

Having made his vow, it became him to 
perform the same. Bargany had bidden him 
think and act for himself, and having thought, 
he forthwith proceeded to act. 

And the very next day he rode to the edge 
of the forest of Cassillis, and dismissed his 
attendant and horse together, and then set out 
on foot to look for Johnnie Faa and the 
gipsies. Like a true Kennedy, he had a look 
at that square peel by the Doon that was 
the admiration of them all. So calm in its 
strength, so venerable, so placid ! And beside 
it the dule tree, so solemn in its autumn garb, 
with the late autumn wind in its reddened 
leaves. 

But Craigneil was going to act for himself, 
so he turned his back on the castle, and 
plunged into the depths of the treeland, to 
look for Johnnie Faa and his gipsies. 



CHAPTER VII 

FROM GIPSY CAMP TO CASTLE KEEP, AND 
THENCE AGAIN TO FREEDOM 

Kennedy of Craigneil knew the forest of 
CassilUs and Dalrymple well. A boy he had 
roamed it, a man he had hunted it, and hard 
behind Bargany he had ridden it. He knew 
the depths where the deer hid in it, and the 
lair of the fox, and the badger holes in the 
darkest and most gnarled nooks of it. 

But it was one thing to know the forest, and 
another thing to find Johnnie Faa and his 
gipsies in it. For the gipsies went from 
clearing to clearing, as it became the wanderers 
to do, and as the necessities of their life de- 
manded. And they struck their tents without 
warning, so that, in the place which knew them 
to-day, it was but a chance whether you could 
find them there on the morrow. 

Craigneil was young, and Craigneil had a 

mission, and he pushed one way and another 
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among the trees by the space of the greater 
part of an autumn day. He was on the 
southern and eastern edges of the forest, and 
looked out over the open country to where 
the hills rise beyond the lochs of Dalmelling- 
ton; and he was on the western edge of it, 
and saw the sea shining in the sun that was 
creeping round to stand above the Mull of 
Kintyre and the southern end of Arran. He 
had traced the course of the Doon from 
Skeldon, down past the Kirk of Dajrymple, 
and its lonely graveyard on the very edge of 
the river, until it ended its snaky way clear of 
the woodland, and made a break across the 
open country for Kirk Alloway, and then for 
the estuary and the salt water. And he had 
climbed Cassillis Downans, and stood upon the 
spot where once the Romans were with their 
camp and their watchmen of a restless country, 
and had tried to detect the camp fire of the 
gipsies. But he had failed. 

The pride of Craigneil was humbled by 
failure ; and what was worse, he was hungry 
with an exceeding — but, alas ! not a devouring 
— hunger. He hated to give in ; but when 
Johnnie Faa was nowhere to be seen, he 
resolved, like a sensible man, to put his pride 
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and his independence in his pocket, and to ask 
the way, even of the Earl of CassiUis himself. 
For the chief was sure to know where the 
gipsies were, because he knew everything in 
Carrick. Besides, was it not his duty, as 
Craigneil said to himself, to pay his homage 
to the Earl? The Earl was angry when a 
Kennedy went by the gate without doing 
homage to him ; and there was no reason 
in the world why Craigneil should offend him, 
Craigneil accordingly made for the big house 
and the dule tree, and he would have reached 
them but that the unexpected happened. He 
was trudging along quite depressed and dour, 
and looking more to the grass than to the tree- 
tops, when there came upon him like a flash — 
so it seemed to him, at least — ^a bare-footed, 
light-footed girl. Craigneil never saw her 
coming. He told his friends afterwards, and 
so often as he grew older that he came to 
believe it, that he looked ahead and nobody 
was in sight, and that he withdrew his eyes 
for a moment and then looked back again, to 
discover the girl right beside him. He felt 
eerie because of the apparition. For though 
these were the days of the First Reformation 
of blessed memory, there were still fairies and 
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bogles in the woods, just as there were warlocks 
and witches, fit only for the boot, and the rack, 
and the thumb-screw, and the hot-plate, and 
the stake — some of them to be wired and 
strangled before they were consigned to the 
flames, and some of them so bad that they 
were burned quick (or what we call alive 
nowadays), and kept from running out of the 
fire with pitchforks and swords and pike* 
heads. 

This was a girl though^ and neither a witch 
nor a fairy ; a girl, too, with great luminous 
dark eyes, swept by long dark lashes, and jet- 
black hair hanging loose, and a short dress on, 
only half-way down from knee to ankle, and a 
bright, happy face, like that of one born free 
and feeling free. Craigneil's suspicions came 
quick, and they went quick. He was not 
imaginative or deep in love, but matter-of-fact 
and inclined to the feud, and he was little more 
than one-and-twenty. Therefore he was soon 
convinced that here was a real girl, and an 
uncommonly taking maiden too. 

She was not what he would have called a 
lady, but she was so far from being common 
that Craigneil doflfed his cap to her, and made 
as graceful a bow as a hungry and disappointed, 
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and at the same time a surprised man coukf 
have been expected to have done- 

"Good even to you, my pretty lass," he 
said, with an honest effort to commend himself 
to the girl. ** Where did you come from ? " 

The question was practical, if not exactly 
politic, and it might even have been embar- 
rassing to an every-day maiden caught in the 
depths of a forest by a young man when the 
sun was in the tree-tops and hurrying to set 
But it did not embarrass hen 

" Where did I come from ? " the girl replied, 
in Scottish fashion, and in a low, sweet voice, 
that Craigneil thought in his own way quite 
musical. " Where do you think I came 
from ? " 

** That is more than I can tell. First, you 
were not there, and then you were there. I 
looked, and there was nobody, and I looked 
again, and there was you." 

** I am afraid that means you weren't looking 
at all. I hope you don't think I came out of 
a hole in the ground, or dropped from the 
clouds ? " 

" Well," answered Craigneil, resolved to be 
complimentary at all hazards, " I am quite sure 
you have not come out of the ground, anyhow. 
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You might have dropped from above. You 
seem to know the forest well, and if I may risk 
the guess, you are a gipsy." 

'^Andiflam?" 

"If you are, perhaps you can tell me where 
I can find Johnnie Faa ? " 

" Perhaps I could, if I thought you had any 
real occasion to find him." 

*' I've been looking for him all the day, and 
you may count that I come as a friend when I 
am here alone and unarmed." 

*' Unarmed I What do you call that, and 
that, and that.*^" and the girl pointed with 
her hand first at one pistol, then at another, 
and then at a long knife, all in the young 
man's belt. 

'^ I was wrong to say unarmed, but at least 
I come as a friend." 

" I hope you do. But at least," and there 
was the suspicion of a twinkle in the girl's 
eye, **I don't think that Johnnie Faa will 
have much skaith from a man who wanders 
the woods with his eyes shut. So if you will 
only take the path there — you will find it quite 
easily if you only look for it — and follow it up, 
I daresay you may find my — you may find the 
man you are looking for." 
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''Thank you," Craigneil said; "111 see if I 
can keep my eyes on the track. And who," 
he added, " have I to thank for telling me the 
way?" 

"Why, me, of course," the girl replied 
lightly, and with a laugh* 

As she spoke she pointed along the track, 
and when Craigneil looked fixedly in the 
direction indicated, she took the opportunity 
of vanishing in the forest Whereat, when 
Craigneil came to miss her, he marvelled 
gready and scratched his head. ' 

She was no fairy — ^that was certain — and she 
was something much better than a fairy ; and 
Craigneil was sorry she had gone off so soon. 

But the night was getting on, and the track 
was narrow and undefined, and so he hurried 
along the winding path, till it brought him to 
a quiet little natural opening in the forest, so 
closely environed by trees that even the 
searching north wind could hardly have found 
it out. And in that opening there stood the 
gipsies' tents ; and out of the opening there 
came the lean-jawed dogs of the encampment, 
to bark upon him and to snarl at him, and to 
tell the gipsies that their secret place of 
covering had been revealed 
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Craigneil knew dogs from his youth up, and 
he went on in spite of them, till there came 
forth men and women and children, a full 
score, to look at him, and to wonder what 
had brought him thither, with a steel cap 
on his head and pistols in his belt. 

He did not wait to be questioned. Where, 
he asked one of the men, a grizzled tyke, with 
a sinister look in his eyes, where was Johnnie 
Faa ? And could he see him ? 

The gipsy chief was in his tent. Perhaps 
he could see him ; perhaps not. 

•' Tell him I am here from Bargany." 

"Then," said the man, a trifle curtly, "he is 
sure to see you." 

And that proved to be true ; * for when 
Johnnie Faa heard that there was a messenger 
here from Bargany, the man who had trusted 
him atid treated him like a Christian, he came 
to the door of his tent and took Craigneil in, 
and gave him a seat on a bundle of straw 
that was both soft and clean, and flt for either 
sitting on or sleeping on. 

Craigneil's appetite was very near his 
mouth. 

** I have been wandering about all day in 
search of you," he said, "and I am starving." 
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"How did you find me?" Johnnie Faa 
asked, ignoring the very palpable hint of his 
visitor. 

"I would never have found you at all," 
Craigneil answered, "but for a girl — " 

"My sister Esther, Til be bound. How- 
ever, it's ill talk between a fou man and a 
fasting. I daresay you have something to 
say that will take time in the saying, so 
before we begin I shall see what's in the 
larder." 

"Thank you — anything — anything eatable." 

Wherever it came from — ^and the forest knew 
that best — the food was good, though Craigneil 
had to use his fingers in the eating of it. But 
that was nothing. He was used to the chase, 
and the rough and ready, and he fell-to with 
right good will, and made away with victuals 
and hunger together. Then he had a long 
draught of ale to quench his thirst, wiped his 
mouth with his sleeve, and turned to Johnnie 
Faa with the face of a man who was ready 
now to begin the confabulation. The gipsy 
nodded to him to say his say, and Craigneil 
told all his story. 

" Bargany," he said, in closing, " told me to 
see you, and to take counsel with you, and that 
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you might tell me what I ought to do.. It is 
little I know of the girl's whereabouts — nothing 
at all, indeed — but IVe taken the business in 
hand, and I must do what I can to keep my 
word." 

*' I am afraid," the gipsy said, "that I can be 
of very little service to you. I know nothing 
of the lass either." 

Craigneil stared in amazement. Somehow 
or other, he had become impressed with the 
conviction that all he had to do was to find 
out Johnnie Faa, and be put on the track of 
Jean Mure ; and it was after that he meant to 
act for himself. Now it dawned on him that 
he had been leaning upon an Egyptian reed. 

'' No," resumed the gipsy, who read what 
was passing in Craigneil's mind from the look 
on his face, " I know nothing — absolutely 
nothing, of the girl. I have no more idea 
where she is than you have. But perhaps I 
am wrong when I say that you have no idea 
where she is. You have set out to find her, 
and you must know what you intend." 

Craigneil shook his head. 

" You have no conception who could have 
any interest in running away with her ?. " 

*' None whatever." 
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" Who were her suitors ? " 

*' I cannot say." 

" Then why are you here ? " 

" Because Bargany sent me." 

"Then you may be bound Bargany knew 
what he was about. But what are you going 
to do ? " 

*' That IS more than I can say." 

" Well, never mind," Johnnie Faa said, in 
a voice that was meant for encouragement, 
"many a man has set out on an errand 
without knowing more of it than you do of 
yours, and has come out all right in the end. 
You had better go home again and wait till I 
• send for you." 

" No ; I cannot do that. I promised 
Bargany — " 

** Then go down to Cassillis." 

" No. Wherever I go — not there." 

" Then all that is left for you is to remain 
where you are, if only you can put up with the 
grass for your bed, and the canvas for your 
roof, and the fare of the gipsies for your 
food." 

" Nothing could be better," answered Craig- 
neil, in whom there was the spirit of adventure. 
" I shall remain here." And he said it in such 
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an emphatic fashion that Johnnie Faa knew 
that his heart was in it. 

Which, indeed, it was, albeit he thought, 
nor that a little, of Esther Faa, the maid of 
the forest who had dropped on him so unex- 
pectedly, and disappeared so capriciously. But 
of this, his thought, Johnnie Faa knew nothing. 

Now it has already transpired that the Earl 
of Cassillis had a spy in the gipsies' camp, and 
that not Johnnie Faa himself; and it was not 
long until he heard that Kennedy of Craigneil 
was dwelling where he thought Kennedy 
of Craigneil had no right to abide. What 
concerned the Earl was that he could not 
comprehend the motive, and it was part of his 
gospel that nothing that happened in Carrick 
that he did not understand could be for good. 
A most uncomfortable gospel, and one that led 
to much trouble. 

The EarFs temper did not allow him to be 
politic, and no sooner had he heard the word 
than he sent a messenger to summon Craigneil 
to the big house by Doon. 

Much disconcerted was Johnnie Faa. 

"The Earl knows too much," he said to 
Craigneil, **for my safety. You say he did 
not know you were coming here ? " 
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"No, he could not know, unless Barganjr 
told him." 

**That he never did," the gipsy answered 
emphatically. "This is not the first time that 
Lord CassilHs — But you have nothing to do 
with that, Craigneil ; what concerns me 
concerns only myself — only, if I but knew — " 

" If you but knew 1 If you but knew 
what?" 

The gipsy did not say more for a while ; 
and then he turned to Craigneil and said : 

** You must go to CassilHs." 

" I have no mind to go," Craigneil replied, 
with a scowl on his face. 

" But I say you must go," Johnnie Faa 
repeated emphatically — almost angrily. " I 
am not going to be treated like the 
Commendator of Crossraguel because I came 
between the Earl and one of his followers." 

Craigneil had no further expostulation to 
make, and there was a look in the gipsy's eyes 
that boded no good to somebody. 

"Perhaps he may let you return here. If 
he does, good and well ; if not, why, then, you 
must look out for yourself.*' 

There was nothing to be gained by 
continuing the conversation. Johnnie Faa 
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had become preoccupied in thought and in 
look, and in demeanour curt, and all but rude. 
He had something to think about, and he 
wanted to be left alone. 

So Kennedy of Craigneil took his way for 
the House of Cassillis, not very well pleased, 
and not over-gracious in his mind towards his 
chief, but feeling that not he but the Earl was 
his master. 

Which, indeed, he was, as Craigneil found 
out when he went down to the castle ; for a 
servant showed him to a little bedroom far up 
in the keep, with a little window ever so far 
hidden away in the eight feet thick wall, and 
the Earl did not even deign to speak with him 
till the next day was making for the turning of 
the sun. 

And then the Earl Was in no mind to be 
pleased, or to listen to any explanation. 

'•You thought!" he cried, when Craigneil 
tried to justify himself. ** You had no right to 
think. It was your duty to come here straight, 
and at once, if you meant to come at all. A 
gipsy camp is no place for a Kennedy of 
Craigneil, and you might have known that 
without my reminding you of it." 

** But Bargany— *' 
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" But Bargany did what he had no right to 
do. He came between me and my concerns, 
and did wrong by you and by me. And you 
have come to look for Jean Mure of 
Auchendranef Who, pray, put you on a 
quest of that sort ? " 

" I was going to explain, my lord, that 
Bargany^ — " 

" Bargany again ! — he takes too much upon 
himself. Surely he might have known that I 
would know how to find the girl, if she is 
ever to be found at all. This independence 
will be the ruin of Carrick, and Td have 
you understand, Craigneil, that 111 have none 
of it." 

Craigneil was in the lion's den, and he took 
the growling of the lion submissively. 

When the Earl had, for the time being, 
ceased to rate his follower, he sent a messenger 
to summon Johnnie Faa to his presence. 

But Johnnie Faa and his gipsies had dis- 
appeared. Whither nobody could tell. The 
embers of the camp fire were cold, and the 
woodland clearing was as desolate and as silent 
as if mankind had never been there. 

The Earl grew the more furious. 
And you, with your thoughtlessness and 
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your folly, have done this ! " he told Craigneil. 
"If only I could lay hands on the gipsy, I'd 
have him dangling from the dule tree before 
the sun went down — ^him and all his crew." 

Whereat Craigneil was devoutly thankful 
that the gipsies had vanished, and only 
wished that he could himself disappear as 
easily as they had done. But that was 
beyond his power. He was to all intents a 
prisoner, and he must remain where he was 
until it pleased the Earl to let him go. 

And the Earl was in no courtly humour 
either. On the contrary, he sent every now 
and then for Craigneil, and let him know by 
word of mouth how dangerous it was to incur 
the hostility of a chief who resented allegiance, 
in so far as his followers were concerned, to any 
one save himself. 

For three full days and nights Craigneil was 
within the castle, shut up like a rat in a 
trap ; and at these intervals, which were just 
as regular as the Earl's paroxysms, he thus 
vented his wrath on the luckless youth who 
had been despatched on a quest that needed 
above all things freedom — if it were to have 
a chance of success at all — but whose freedom 
was that of naught else than of thought, and 
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of hatred, and of longing to tread the broad 
country that lay beyond the deep windows 
of the peel. 

But the Earl's ire was not eternal, and when 
the three days had spent he let Craigneil go, 
with as little ceremony as that with which he 
had forced him to come ; and Craigneil, thank- 
ful to get free, walked off with as glad a heart 
as a man in his particular circumstances could 
be expected to have, who had to confess to 
failure of the first serious mission with which 
life had entrusted him. 

What could he do, Craigneil, but return to 
Bargany, and tell how he had fared? That 
was his purpose. 

And he fulfilled it, though not as straightway 
as he had intended. 

If Johnnie Faa and his gipsies had vanished 
from the EarFs ken, and placed themselves 
beyond the jurisdiction of his bailliary, the 
gipsy chief yet had his eyes about him, and 
before Craigneil was an hour on his road 
southwards to the House of Bargany, he 
foregathered with him. 

'* I've been looking for you," the gipsy said. 
" I thought the Earl wouldn't keep you 
long." 
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" Long ! I've been shut up like a felon for 
three days and nights." 

" That's nothing. TU be bound you had 
snug quarters, and meat and drink to 
spare ? " 

"Yes, and a rating from the Earl every 
three or four hours, and permission to look 
out of the window, and to sleep, and to do 
nothing." 

" You ought to be thankful. Many of the 
Earl's prisoners have seen precious little day- 
light once they've got in below the yett arch 
of Cassillis. There is no window in the 
dungeon of darkness, except when they raise 
the flag to throw the prisoners their food." 

" Well, thank God, I had none of that ; and 
yet I'm thankful to be free once again. I 
never saw the country look so bonnie before." 

The gipsy smiled, for he knew from 
experience what freedom was after bondage. 

*' How do you think," Craigneil asked, as 
they walked along, " the Earl knew I was in 
your camp?" 

The last lingering remnant of the smile died 
out of Johnnie Faa's face, and there came a 
scowl to take its place. 

" How did he know ? " he repeated. " He 
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knew," and the tone was that of a man who 
wanted no further questioning — " he knew as 
he will never know again." 

" Surely," Craigneil replied, after a minute's 
pondering, "you have not a traitor in the 
camp ? " 

" No," answered the gipsy curtly, " not now. 
The man who told the Earl has gone to his 
account." 

" Gone to his account ! You cannot mean 
that he is dead ? " 

" He lived too long." 

" And how came he by his death ? " 

"Ask no questions. If you must know, 
search the otter pool of the Doon below the 
Dalrymple Kirk." 

Craigneil had heard enough. And he was 
satisfied, too, that the spy had had his deserts. 
He had seen men hung for less many a time. 



CHAPTER VIII 

WITHIN AND WITHOUT THE BLACK VAULT 

Craigneil followed the gipsy without asking 
whither he was going, and Johnnie Faa led 
him by tree and rock and by-path to the banks 
of the river Doon. The way was solitary. It 
had been chosen by the gipsy because it was 
solitary. There was no beaten track. The 
grassy path was hardly indented, but the wood- 
man knew his going by intuition, and Craigneil 
walked behind, satisfied that there must be 
destination of some sort. 

And destination there was by the banks oiF 
the riven For the most part, Doon runs clear 
and in the open ; it is only here and there that 
it has cut its channel through the trap and the 
rock. But there are clififs and glens, neverthe- 
less, that the brown-stained water explores, and 
in one of these the gipsy had his place of 
hiding. 

It was a natural cave, or what seemed a 
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natural cave, which opened on to the river. 
Inside the roof rose, and on ceiling and floor 
the droppings of the water had decorated the 
gloom with shadowy stalactites. The mouth 
of the recess was neither sheltered nor unknown, 
and so far as Craigneil could see, there was no 
special immunity in the solitude. 

" It will do, all the same, at a pinch," Johnnie 
Faa said, when Craigneil gave voice to his 
thoughts ; " but I daresay you know less of what 
the cave has to tell than I do. And in any case, 
there is the river-front open, and on the other 
side, hardly a stone-cast from where we sit, are 
the fields of Kerse, and safety." 

"That depends," observed Craigneil, with 
the mental reservation of a Scotsman. 

"Of course it does," the gipsy answered; 
" but all things do depend on something else. 
If I want to fly Cassillis, I must court Kerse, 
and if Kyle grows warm, then must I seek 
haven in Carrick." 

" And if both grow hot ? " 

" That is not likely to occur in our day, and 
beyond that you and I need not concern our- 
selves. Sufficient for the day is the work we 
have to do. However, the cave is a better 
shelter than it looks, and some day, when I 
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know more of you, I may tell you more. Sit 
down and listen till I say my say." 

Craigneil looked round for a seat. There 
was none ; but there was a good, hard, rough 
floor, and that was quite good enough. So he 
threw himself on the rock. 

" I think," Johnnie Faa began again, when 
he too had stretched himself out at length, ** I 
have found something that may concern you." 

" About Jean Mure of Auchendrane ? " 

" Aye, of Jean Mure, and none other. Since 
the Earl took you in hand four days ago, I have 
not been idle. I cannot just tell for certain 
why she has been carried off, but I think I do 
know where she is." 

" That's what I want to know ; then I shall 
carry her off, and return her to the Earl and to 
Bargany." 

The gipsy looked his guest over, and there 
was an expression half of pity and half of 
admiration in his face. 

"Friend," he said, **you will even have to 
moderate yourself. If Jean Mure is to be 
recovered, it must be done boldly, but it must 
be done warily and wisely, and if you go into 
this as you would into a charge on a troop of 
Kyle raiders, you had better not have gone 
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into it at all. It is no common man-stealer you 
have to reckon with. Jean Mure is captive to 
Cassillis." 

Craigneil looked for light to the roof of the 
cave, and then to the lime secretions on the 
floor, and then he turned to the gipsy and 
sought it in his eyes. But Johnnie Faa was in 
the shadow, and he was silent, and the only 
sound Craigneil heard was the dropping water 
and the always present run of the Doon. For 
the first time in his quest a genuine interest 
began to be in evidence, even to himself, in 
Jean Mure and her disappearance. For he 
remembered his three days* incarceration 
within the brown walls of Cassillis, and he 
thought he never could forgive the Earl for 
that. 

" Why it is so," the gipsy resumed, " I 
cannot say. The Earl has some reason for it, 
you may swear. There is nothing in Carrick 
he does not know. He has men and women 
in every quarter who pour into his ear the 
secrets that ought never to be told, and you 
may depend on it that, by some means or other, 
he has heard that the Countess has been 
interesting herself in Stewart of Cardonald, 
and that she has been using Jean Mure as her 
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go-between. By this time, I reckon, he has 
been foiled." 

"Foiled! How foiled?" 

'*He thought to catch her with some 
incriminating letter in her possession, but he 
was too late." 

•* How do you know he was too late ? " 

" I know it, and that is enough. The Earl 
has his spies even within the walls of Cassillis 
itself, and so you will have to walk warily if you 
are not to walk into the trap." 

** And the girl — where is she ? " 

" Prisoner in Dunure — I think she is, at least. 
But that is for us to discover." 

"And how, pray, did you find out so 
much.?" 

"Why do you ask such foolish questions? 
Why seek to know too much ? The man who 
is too anxious to learn the how and the why of 
such things is the man too ready to speak when 
he ought to hold his tongue. I say it is our 
business to discover whether Jean Mure is 
indeed in the Black Vault ; and to get at that, 
we must even seek counsel of Bargany." 

That same night Craigneil and the gipsy 
went south. Bargany listened in silence to the 
story, and pondered deeply thereat. 
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" I would you had gone elsewhere for advice," 
he said at length, ** but since you have come to 
me, I cannot do other than help you, though, to 
tell the truth, had I not despatched Craigneil 
upon this quest, I had indeed sent you empty 
away. For I foresee trouble ahead because of 
this. Jean Mure, you say, is prisoner in the 
Black Vault of Dunure. The way into the 
castle is hard to find, but I think, nevertheless, 
an entrance could be effected." 

And then, harking back on the letter which 
he had received from the Countess of Cassillis, 
Bargany told Craigneil and the gipsy that the 
chapel door was left open of nights in order to 
permit the free entrance and exit of the EarL 

"That will do for us," Craigneil said " We 
can enter there." 

** No doubt you can," Bargany replied, *' but 
your difficulties only begin with the getting in. 
The castle is not held for defence, but at its 
weakest its defenders can account for more 
than the two best men that ever walked 
Carrick. Once within, what are you to do ? " 

"We shall see when we get there," Craigneil 
answered readily. 

"I am afraid this quest is not for you, 
Craigneil," Bargany said. "You are too hot- 
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tempered for an affair of this sort. You must, 
therefore, be controlled by a calmer and 
sounder head than your own, and so I bid you 
place yourself under the gipsy, who will know 
better than run his head against a stone wall." 

Craigneil felt inclined to remonstrate ; but 
Bargany s word was law to him, and he 
promised to obey. 

Dunure to west and north is washed by the 
sea ; every foot of land for miles inland was 
Cassillis territory. So there was need for 
wary going, nor that save under the gloom of 
night. The houses by the way were sparse 
and scattered, the peels were enshrouded each 
in its own forest shelter, there was but a 
handful of little cots under the shadow of 
Dunure ; but all were thirled with their inmates 
to the Earl, and every man's business was as 
the Earl bade. Neither Craigneil nor the 
gipsy could afford to be recognised, so, though 
mankind was few, they walked as charily as if 
their lives depended on it. Which in truth 
they did. 

And they reached the shore unseen. Up 
against the night sky rose the keep, seated 
on its rock ; massive, expansive walls, battle- 
ments, and bulwarks, all grim and black and 
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silent. The very magnitude of the place was 
solemnising. 

Only by the chapel, when the gates were 
closed, could entrance be had from the outside 
world, and towards the chapel accordingly they 
silently made their way. The road was rocky 
and rough, but they went quietly and softly 
till they reached the outer wall of the keep, 
and till the tower of the Black Vault rose black 
overhead. The chapel was landward of the 
fortifications. It was but little needed — for 
the men of Dunure were not fond that way — 
and save for the little cross that rose above it, 
and which, Reformation to the contrary, still 
remained, it might have passed for one of the 
outworks of the castle. Its entire length was 
not over thirty feet, and as for architecture, 
ornate or ecclesiastical, there was none. 

The gipsy led. Carefully and noiselessly 
they reached the outer door — a strong oaken 
door, thick-bolted and studded with iron nails 
— and there they paused to listen. No sound 
was audible. Johnnie Faa put his hand to the 
latch, and the door moved on its hinges. 

They passed inside, and stood quiet a 
moment in a narrow passage that separated 
the chapel from the outer door. Another 
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interval to listen, another calm and continued 
quiet, and then they opened the inner doon 

A faint light glimmered within, and the low, 
murmuring sound of human voice was heard, 
Craigneil felt the blood run to his brow, and 
he grasped the dagger that was in his belt. 
The gipsy laid his hand on his associate's arm. 

" Not now," he whispered ; " we shall have 
to wait. It is but the old priest at his midnight 
mass." 

And so it was. It was Father Quentin, the 
old and the last abbot of Crossraguel, saying 
mass in secret, as before he used to say it 
in public. Crossraguel was closed, and the 
Reformation had driven the Catholic faith 
from the light of day ; and its devotees, like 
Abbot Quentin, were compelled to seek in the 
gloom of night, and in the strictest privacy, the 
altars of their fathers. 

It was strange and eerie to catch the 
flickering beams that strayed and danced 
from the candles, and to hear the low, monot- 
onous voice of the priest ; but the strangeness 
and the eerieness had to be endured until it 
should please the abbot to bring his devotions 
to a close. So in the little passage Craigneil 
stood fretting, and the gipsy waiting patiently. 
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By-and-by the voice was stilled, and the 
candles were extinguished, and silence re- 
sumed its sway, and Johnnie Faa reopened 
the door and groped his way across the 
chapel, followed by Craigneil, until they 
reached the door that communicated by 
another passage with the castle proper. Here 
they halted to determine what was best to be 
done. 

*' This is a wild - goose chase," Craigneil 
whispered. ** What good can come out of 
groping about in a place as dark as the pit ? " 

'* Hush,'* the gipsy answered, ** we can but 
try. And what else," he asked, ** would you 
do?" 

•* Do ! Why, if you and I can get thus far, 
a score of good men could get further and 
with less skaith. I'd go back and bring them, 
and take the place by assault." 

'* That might do for the bargain, but what 
of the reckoning ? No. We must even make 
the best of it ourselves. Keep close to my 
heels, and be in readiness." 

Then began the exploration. Johnnie Faa 
walked silently through the long stone passages 
and up the long stone stairs, and at every door 
he came to he listened for sound within, till at 
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last, with Craigneil still in close attendance, he 
found himself right up in the tower, with its 
circular stair sweeping round by little windows 
over the sea and over the land, and within 
hearing of the waters of the sea, that beat 
themselves out on the cliffs beneath. In the 
tower were various rooms encased in heavy 
masonry, and strong, and here, if anywhere, 
the gipsy looked for result. 

Grown bold by continued immunity from 
discovery, they advanced as rapidly as the 
alternating gloom and the total darkness 
permitted, only pausing to listen at the 
doors, till all unawares the gipsy stumbled 
over a man who lay stretched across the 
passage. 

"Who goes there .^" the watchman, thus 
rudely awakened to his duty, cried, emphasising 
his challenge with an oath. 

For answer, the gipsy dropped on him in an 
instant and gripped him by the throat 

*' Silence ! " he commanded, ** or you are a 
dead man. A word of warning, and your life 
is the forfeit. Here ! " 

Craigneil advanced. 

"If this man make struggle, or give cry or 
sound, drive your dagger into him.'' 
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"Trust me for that," Craigneil answered, 
feeling for the nearest way to the watchman's 
heart, and unsheathing a long bright weapon, 
whose blade caught a stray beam that Wavered 
from the gloom and shot into the darkness. 
** One single cry, and he dies the death/' 

" Now," said the gipsy, addressing the 
watchman, "you are in our power. Give 
me but honest answer to what I shall ask of 
you, and your life is safe ; deceive me, and 
you know what must happen. Tell me, you 
have prisoners in this tower .^*' 

** We have," the watchman answered. 

** How many ? " 

•'Two." 

"These are .>" 

" The usurper of Crossraguel." 

"You mean the Commendator — Stewart of 
Cardonald. And who else ? " 

" One of the maids of Cassillis." 

" Where are they to be found ? " 

" Let me show you." 

And with that the watchman essayed to rise ; 
but Craigneil gripped him by the throat, and 
forced him back. 

" Fool ! " he hissed, " would you throw your 
life away ? Say, where are the prisoners ? " 
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"Stewart is in this room here, close by. 
Grope along the wall, and you will find the door. 
The lady is in the topmost ring of the tower." 

" Harkee," said Craigneil, addressing the 
gipsy, "this Commendator is no concern of 
mine. I care not a jot whether he lives or 
dies. So with your consent we shall ascend 
the tower at once." 

"No, not so," the gipsy answered, "we 
must see the Commendator. It will do him 
no harm, at least, to give him a chance for 
freedom." 

" But he is not in my orders. Bargany said 
the maiden, and none else ; and I am not going 
to run the risk of breaking my neck for a half- 
layman, half-priest, a Protestant who fattens 
off the spoils of Rome, and who in any case 
had better be dead than alive." 

"I tell you we are going to give the 
Commendator a chance for freedom. Watch 
this man closely till I return." 

The gipsy groped along the wall as directed, 
till he reached the door of the chamber where 
lay Stewart of Cardonald. The door was 
locked, but the key was speedily secured 
from the belt of the watchman, and Johnnie 
Faa entered. 
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" Who," spoke a deep voice from the gloom 
— "who is it that comes hither at so late an 
hour of night ? " 

"Ask no questions," the gipsy answered 
softly. "Are you minded to fly?" 

" Gracious Father ! " the Commendator 
exclaimed, rousing himself, and sitting up in 
bed, " what is this I hear ? Hast Thou sent 
Thine angel — ? " 

" Cease that babbling," the gipsy returned ; 
" I am no angel There is no time to be lost. 
Are you ready, I say, to escape ? " 

"I shall even try," Stewart said, "though 
my limbs are sore charred. But if I can but 
creep along to the door, methinks liberty will 
impel my progress thence." 

" Then up and clothe yourself. Haste, too, 
while yet there is time." 

"On the window ledge there is a tinder-box ; 
if you will but hand it to me — " 

" No, you must robe in the dark. A light 
would undo all. Quick; I shall help you to 
rise." 

With that determination that characterised 
the Commendator at every turn, he rose 
from bed, and bore the agony of movement 
without a groan escaping him. 
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"Tell me," he said, staggering to his feet, 
" whom I have to thank." 

" Nobody," the gipsy curtly said. " You 
had better not know now," 

"True," returned Stewart, and he forthwith 
proceeded to don his clothes. 

" I ^ have other business here," the gipsy 
remarked, "and I shall return for you when 
that is done. But be ready, for we shall not 
stay on the order of our going." 

Johnnie Faa returned to the passage where 
Craigneil was still sitting beside the watchman, 
with his uplifted dagger in his hand. He took 
the remainder of the keys that hung from the 
watchman's girdle, and then alone mounted to 
the upper turret 

Jean Mure was sound asleep when her 
slumbers were broken short by the turning of 
the key in the heavy lock. 

"Who is there .'^" she asked, in a voice 
tremulous and broken. 

"A friend," was the reply. "You have a 
chance for freedom. If you are minded to 
take it, rouse yourself at once. Ask no 
questions. Get ready instantly, and descend 
to the passage beneath." 

^*But— " 
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" Not a word. We wait your coming." 

In a few minutes both Jean Mure and the 
Commendator found Craigneil and the gipsy in 
the passage where the watchman lay. 

Johnnie Faa took from his pocket a hand- 
kerchief, and making a gag of it, he gagged 
the watchman. Then undoing the sash which 
he wore at his waist, he rapidly tied him hand 
and foot 

** Far better," whispered Craigneil, *' to have 
put him beyond the reach of danger. Let me 
but strike one blow." 

"No, not one," answered the gipsy; "he 
loves his life." 

" But, gipsy—" 

Johnnie Faa started as if he had been struck 
by an arrow. 

" You have condemned the man to death," 
he hissed. " Strike now, if you like, and strike 
hard. But stay," he added quickly, " it is time 
to be gone." 

Craigneil lowered his dagger and obeyed, 
and led the way downstairs, Jean Mure and 
the Commendator following in order, and the 
gipsy bringing up the rear. Here Johnnie 
Faa bade them halt a moment. 

Retracing his steps, the gipsy hurried back 
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to where the watchman lay, already struggling 
to be free. The freedom he sought was not 
the freedom he was destined to obtain; and 
the waiters in the passage below heard the 
sound of a heavy blow, and then a deep groan. 

"He is better dead," the gipsy said to 
himself, as he resheathed his long dagger, red 
with the watchman's life-blood. "Cassillis 
would have made short work of him to-morrow 
in any case." 

Jean Mure shuddered, and they passed on, 
by the winding stairs and the long stone 
corridors, and through silent halls, from whose 
walls dead Kennedys looked down on them, 
and to the basement floor from which opened 
the door that led to the chapel. And only the 
chapel itself was between them and the night 
wind and freedom. 

They were groping their way through the 
little chapel when, high overhead, there broke 
upon the stillness the clanging peal of the 
alarum bell. 

" Quick, quick," cried the gipsy ; "for Gods 
sake, haste ! We have been seen." 

And seen they had indeed been, even as 
they had made their way towards the chapel. 
For Father Quentin, silently flitting through 
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the quiet castle like some wandering spirit, 
which in truth he was, had all but run full 
tilt against Craigneil as he led the way 
past the mouth of the little side passage that 
conducted him to his quarters. He might 
have interposed, but he was an old man now, 
and not a member of the Church militant, 
and he had calm sense enough to know that it 
were an ill-matched combat between an armed 
and an unarmed man, especially when the years 
between them were counted by the score. So 
he waited till he had seen, outlined in the grey 
light that came in by the windows, the three 
men and the girl pass ; and then he hasted to 
where the rope hung, and sent the bell 
a-swinging on its wheel, and hearkened to the 
sonorous notes that broke on the night, to the 
terror of the birds that dwelt in the rocks and 
in the castle walls, and to the rousing from 
slumber of the household of the Black Vault. 

And while the bell swung and rang, the 
gipsy cried forward, and they hurried through 
the chapel with what speed the Commendator 
could muster, and out into the night and the 
open country. There was not a moment to 
lose in pondering the whither bound; there 
was woodland hard by, inland, and that was 
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enough for Johnnie Faa. So to the forest they 
hied, and plunged into its shade. With the 
deft shrewdness of the woodman, the gipsy 
went on without pause or hindrance. There 
was once method in the forest, he knew, when 
the trees were planted, and it could not be 
otherwise than that the method should have 
been perpetuated in the growth. It was his 
business to know woodland, and he knew his 
business well, and forward they went. 

Satisfied that there was no sound of chase in 
the air, the gipsy halted. 

"We must part here," he said, in low but 
firm tones, **and I want to know where Mn 
Stewart is going." 

"That I cannot tell," the Commendator 
answered. "I must go where you lead." 

"You cannot go with the maiden," the gipsy 
returned, "and she must be seen to shelter 
whatever betide. If you can walk so far, I 
shall put you on the way that leads to Ayr, 
and you can easily cross the Doon before 
daylight. Beyond the river you are safe, and 
it lacks two hours yet of the grey morning." 

" But should I be overtaken ? " 

" I have naught to do with that. I have 
given you freedom, and you must turn it to 
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account as best you can. So if you are ready, 
we shall start at once." 

" And we ? " asked Craigneil. " What are 
we to do ? " 

** I shall take you all together to the forest 
edge, and then put Mr. Stewart on the 
highway. So come along — I hear the baying 
of a dog." 

The distant deep bay of the hound was a 
sound to startle. Even the Commendator 
essayed to run, and on through the trees they 
sped towards the further fringe of the forest 
But withal the baying came nearer and nearer. 
The dog was surely gaining on them. 

"Stand still/' the gipsy said, **till I see to 
this." 

Drawing his long knife, wet still with the 
blood of the watchman, Johnnie Faa retraced 
his going ; fearful and anxious, the others stood 
still, as they had been told. In a few minutes 
the baying indicated to the trained ear of 
Craigneil that the hound was closer on his 
prey and more ravenous in his intent ; then 
the baying gave way to a long howl that 
echoed through the forest, and silence followed. 

" I think there is no instant danger now," 
the gipsy said, when he returned, "but we 
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must hurry as if there were. The black dog 
of Dunure will track no more." 

The trees grew thinner and opener, and 
gave place to fields and open country. 

"Now," Johnnie Faa said, addressing the 
Comniendator, " you must find your own way 
to Ayr. Keep the sea on your left hand, and 
you cannot go wrong. You must cross the 
Doon as best you can, only keep clear of the 
bridge. The water is quite fordable, if only 
you be careful." 

"How can I thank you — " the Commendator 
began, by way of answer. 

" By going away at once," Johnnie Faa 
responded peremptorily, "and by saying as 
little as possible." 

And with that he cut Stewart short, and sent 
him without another word on his journey. 

" Now for Bargany," he continued, turning 
to Jean Mure and Craigneil, " if only the girl 
can manage it. We must clear this Cassillis 
country, and get down on Girvan side by 
daybreak." 

" Do not pause for me," Jean said, " I can 
keep pace with you, travel as you may." 

Jean Mure bravely set herself to the task, to 
the great admiration of Craigneil. 
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"The girl was worth the risk," he mused' 
'* and for her sake I should like to get through 
without misadventure. But," he added, " I do 
not see how I can ever forgive that gipsy for 
refusing me permission to kill the watchman 
and then doing it himself. It sticks badly in 
my gizzard, and it was a desperate unmannerly 
thing to do." 

And this led to a train of thought that kept 
Craigneil unhappy, though nevertheless from 
wearying, till they reached the Abbey of 
Crossraguel, hard by the wayside that leads to 
Kirkoswald. 



CHAPTER IX 

ESCAPE — ^VENGEANCE — REVENGE 

The excitements of the night were not wholly 

past Day broke on the walls and the clock 

tower of Crossraguel where Jean Mure and her 

escort were resting a little within the sacred 

precincts of the Abbey. 

The Abbey of Crossraguel is there to-day, 

and the highway to Kirkoswald still sweeps by 

its walls. For centuries the monks dwelt here, 

a quiet colony, never wealthy, never powerful. 

It was a house of prayer, rather than of works, 

and the story goes that the stone floors of the 

cells were in process of time indented by the 

knees of successive generations of kneeling 

monks. When the Reformation came, the 

monks fled, and from then till now the Abbey 

has remained untenanted by man, but slow to 

decay, for that its walls are strong and well 

knit. 

The roof was there then, and there was 
183 
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ample shelter for Jean Mure and Craigneil, 
and the gipsy, and they sat down a space to 
rest. For they were nearing the neutral 
ground that lay between CassilHs and 
Bargany. Cassillis ground indeed, but so 
near the Bargany march that Johnnie Faa 
permitted the maiden to draw breath. 

But long they could not wait. There is an 
old peel not far away from Maybole, its name 
Kilhenzie, and like all the other peels that look 
in upon the ancient capital of Carrick, it was in 
the hands of a member of the Cassillis faction. 
When the alarum bell of Dunure had sounded 
through the night, and the few men-at-arms 
were gathered, one of them was despatched to 
Baltersan, a sister peel, to tell the evil tidings, 
and Baltersan had passed the word to 
Kilhenzie; and Kennedy of Kilhenzie, much 
as he disliked being roused from sleep at so 
untimely an hour of the morning, had such a 
wholesome dread of his chief that he straight- 
way called half-a-dozen of his men to horse, 
and rode, as it chanced, towards Crossraguel, 
so that he might be able to tell the Earl that 
he had done all that man could do to further 
his cause, and remedy the wrong done by the 
in-breakers on the sanctity of the Black Vault. 
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Johnnie Faa heard the riders coming, and 
he scented danger. 

** What are we to do," he asked Craigneil, 
" if they should trap us in the Abbey ? " 

"Why, fight for it, to be sure," replied 
Craigneil, '* only," he added, ** I shall do no 
more fighting against the Kennedys of my 
own flesh and blood than I can help. I have 
no quarrel with them." 

"True, but you must see the maiden to 
Bargany." 

*^ That is true, and, by my sword, but I will 
not fail you ; but I have no quarrel, I say, with 
the Earl— " 

" Not even for man-stealing you, and 
shutting you up prisoner for three days and 
nights ? " 

" Nay, gipsy, I have not forgotten that, and 
if there is fighting to do, I am here to do it" 

" But there may be no need to draw blade, 
after all. Come with me." 

Johnnie Faa rose and led the way to the 
winding stair that led to the Abbot's tower. 

" Whither going now, gipsy ? " asked 
Craigneil, pausing at the foot of the stair, 
and sensibly hanging back. 

" To Friar Oswald's cell." 
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" No Friar Oswald's cell for me," Craigneil 
asserted roundly. ** With the sword and the 
dagger and the hagbut I am ready to fight, 
even to the death, but not for all the maidens 
in Carrick will I risk encounter with the spirit 
that walks that cell." 

" Come, come," the gipsy said sharply, 
*' listen to the tramp of the horses ; they are 
not three hundred yards off." 

*' I care not if they were but three. Into 
that cell I go not — not even if Bargany were 
here himself to lead me." 

" Then, Craigneil, will you not come if I bid 
you ? " asked Jean Mure, laying her hand on 
his shoulder and looking up into his eyes. 
" Will you not come if I show you the way ? " 

" Have you a crucifix ? " asked Craigneil, 
parrying one question with another. 

** Heaven forbid ! " the girl answered. " I 
am a Protestant, and a crucifix is superstition. 
Besides, even the ghost of Friar Oswald is 
harmless. I am not afraid of him. Come, 
Craigneil, you cannot leave me. You are here 
to protect me, and into the cell I am going 
straightway." 

'•Then I will follow," Craigneil replied, 
drawing a long breath and nerving himself 
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to the extremity. '* I will follow, should the 
devil himself be there." 

The cell was empty and desolate. The little 
window that looked westward had long lost 
its glass ; and when Jean Mure, with Craigneil 
at her heels, entered, an owl flew out into 
the broadening light of the early morning. 
Craigneil gasped, but he did not hesitate. 

The horsemen of Kilhenzie drew rein at the 
Abbey gate and dismounted. They searched 
the chapel and the cells on the lower floor, and 
they even cast anxious glances up the staircase 
in the Abbot's towen But no man of them 
ventured to do more ; they well knew, as all 
the countryside knew, that the cell of the long- 
dead friar was uncanny, in respect that it was 
tenanted by a spirit so potent and so real that 
not even all the rigours and the sanctity of the 
Reformation itself had been able to lay it to 
rest. And equally they were assured that no 
mortal who held life sweet would ever venture 
to invade the privacy of the restless ghost 
whom untoward Fate had there doomed to 
dwell because of his manifold sins and short- 
comings against the light of holy Rome. 
Thus satisfied, and careful not to intrude, the 
Kilhenzie horsemen remounted and rode on. 
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When they had gone, the gipsy led the 
renewed journey across the country. The sun 
was shining long ere the towers of Bargany 
rose beneath their eyes, where the Girvan 
flowed placidly by among the trees ; and there 
Johnnie Faa left Craigneil and Jean Mure 
with a curt good-bye. 

For the first time that night Craigneil felt 
constrained. The danger was all past. There 
was the stronghold of Bargany, peaceful and 
secure. No quieter or more peaceful scene 
lay low in the sunlight; hills and rivers and 
forest, brake and bower and lea, smiled to the 
autumn morning. But there was disquiet in 
the breast of Craigneil, for he felt he ought to 
say something, and he had nothing to say. 
Courtesy demanded sacrifice, however, and he 
yielded. 

" I think, Miss Jean," he began, " you must 
have got a sore fright when you heard the 
gipsy turn the key in your room door in the 
middle of the night.?" 

Jean admitted that she had been frightened. 
" But," she added, " I have had many alarms 
of late, and somehow, one gets used to 
them." 

" Ah ! " Craigneil responded, impressed with 
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the philosophy of the observation. ^ But," he 
said, breaking fresh ground, " do not you think 
that it was very wicked in Johnnie Faa to go 
back the way he did and kill the watchman ? " 

" It was very sad," Jean replied, shuddering 
in the memory ; " but perhaps it was necessary." 

"Oh, yes, no doubt it was necessary; but 
that is not the question. He refused to let 
me do it, and then he did it himself." 

Jean looked Craigneil in the face, and read 
his grievance real, and she said nothing awhile. 
Then she broke fresh ground. 

** I can never repay you for your kindness to 
me so long as I live. You have saved me 
from I know not what misery." 

" That was nothing," Craigneil replied, in a 
halting fashion. Then he added: "I would 
do the same for you any day — you are worth 
saving." 

The compliment brought some colour into 
the pale cheeks of Jean Mure, and she smiled 
appreciation. Then she looked her thanks 
and her admiration of her deliverer, and 
Craigneil reddened even more than she ; and 
not a word more they spoke until they reached 
the gateway of Bargany and set the bell 
ringing. 
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Bargany did not say much. He heard the 
story told, nor did he interrupt the telling; 
and when it was done, he nodded his head in 
appreciation, and then he spoke : 

"Jean, you will make home in Bargany 
awhile. I shall send word to your father 
to-day that you are here. As for you, Craig- 
neil, you have done well ; but I am sorry to 
have been the cause of making an enemy to 
you, who never forgets a wrong done him or a 
thwarting of his intent But you may rely on 
me, apd on whatever aid I can give you, at 
a pinch. Meanwhile, you had better put 
Craigneil in a state of defence. Set your 
house in order; there are troublous days in 
front of us, else I read amiss the signs of the 
times." 

Craigneil rode away to the valley of the 
Stinchar, and had the rusty portcullis oiled. 
Then he called in a good score of men, and 
made the great keep hum with a life it had not 
known for many years. It was the way of the 
world in these days. 

There was only one man in all grey Dunure 
fit to tell the Earl of Cassillis what had 
happened. Father Quentin might have sent 
another than himself, but he valued life, and 
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he knew the Earl ; and knowing him as he 
did, he knew equally well that the bearer of 
the ill news would fare badly at his hands. 
But the Abbot was in the sere and yellow; 
he was a Kennedy besides, and of the best 
blood of the clan ; and in the days when Earl 
Gilbert was used to confess, he had been his 
father-confessor. So he ordered out his own 
. grey Galloway, and slowly rode Cassillis wards. 
He went out of his way to have a look at 
the dear stones of Crossraguel, of blessed 
memory, and then he turned to Maybole, and 
sadly rode along the High Street and down 
the steep wind to the College Kirk, where he 
had preached the Catholic faith in the days 
he was destined never to see return, and he 
glanced up at the plain, unadorned tenement 
where day after day he had argued, and 
wrangled, and hair-split with that dour and 
persistent man, John Knox ; and then he took 
to the highway again till he reached the gate- 
way of the Cassillis approach and struck the 
River Doon, and called halt beneath the dule 
tree hard by the Cassillis yett The old man's 
face wore the calm of years and a good 
conscience; yet he feared the wrath of the 
Earl, though not for himself. 
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" Why, Father Abbot/' said Earl Gilbert, 
when the priest was ushered in, "to what 
chance, good or evil, do I owe the honour of 
such an unwonted visit ? " 

"To none good, your lordship may be 
bound, else had I found another to bear my 
tidings." 

The Earl looked up, and there was a shade 
on his face. 

" Bad tidings to tell ! " he said. " Then out 
with them. Good news may tarry, but the 
sooner the evil is known, the sooner one may 
set about to undo it." 

"True, my lord. The Commendator has 
gone." 

" Gone ! " cried the Earl, half in wrath and 
half in amaze. " Gone ! You mean that he is 
dead?" 

" No, my lord. The Commendator has 
escaped." 

The snarl and the curse that Earl Gilbert 
gave were in Father Quentin's ears for long. 
His face was livid, his lips were bloodless, and 
he was driving his nails into the palms of his 
hands. Worst of all, his eyes were fixed on the 
Abbot, and the Abbot thought they were like 
the eyes of a dead man — they stared so 
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Strangely and were so immovable. But the 
Earls time was not yet, nor in such a fashion ; 
and by-and-by he came to, and tried to master 
his emotion. 

" Escaped ! Escaped from Dunure ? You 
mean, Father Quentin, that you have let him 
go? 

" The saints forbid ! " the Abbot replied, 
" Nor did he go alone, either — the maiden, 
too, has fled." 

Earl Gilbert sprang to his feet, and in excess 
of passion he clutched the old priest by the 
throat, and flung him heavily against the 
wall. 

" By the Immortal, Father Quentin," he 
hissed, "if it had been any other man than 
you who had come alive from Dunure with 
such a message, I should have dashed his 
brains out on that wall. Treachery! treachery! 
Who — tell me who — in the name of Heaven, 
was the traitor?" 

The old priest had looked for an outbreak of 
passion, and for physical violence, and he had, 
therefore, been prepared for it; nevertheless, 
he was sore put to it to regain his breath, and 
to recover his voice and his composure. He 
leaned upon the wall as he spoke. 
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" May God pardon you, my lord, that you 
have raised your hand against an old man who 
has never wronged you, and who oft prays for 
you ! " 

The Earl was a trifle abashed. 

" Come," he said, '' I meant you no wrong. 
Sit down here by me and tell me the story. It 
is time I must save ; even the minutes may be 
precious." 

The Abbot sat down beside the Earl and 
told his story, and the Earl listened without 
once interrupting. That was one good feature 
in Earl Gilbert — he could bear to hear the 
worst once he had nerved himself to it. So, 
while the Abbot told all he knew, from the 
moment when the fugitives from Dunure 
had loomed between him and the faint light 
that came in from above the sea down to 
the finding of the dead body of the watch- 
man in the turret, and of the sleuth-hound in 
the forest, the Earl sat rigid and fixed, nor 
interrupted by one single word. Then he 
spoke. 

** The watchman was dead— how ? " 

" Stabbed to the heart" 

" Good ! And the dog was dead — how ? ** 

'' Stabbed to the heart." 
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" Now, Father Quentin, you say you saw 
the two men who did the rescue. Tell me, 
what sort of men were they ? " 

** That I cannot well say, for the morning 
had not broken, and the gloom was deep. 
Both were tall — taller than the Commendator, 
and Stewart is not small ; the one was slightly, 
the other heavily built. But, my lord, my 
sight is dim, and more I cannot tell." 

** Why did you not give the alarm at once? " 

"There has been life enough lost in this 
business. Lord Cassillis, and I had no mind 
to die in such fashion." 

The Earl shrugged his shoulders and fell 
into deep thought. The Abbot did not move, 
neither did he disturb the reverie. By-and-by 
the Earl spoke again. 

" Get something to eat, Father Quentin, and 
rest awhile ; then return to Dunure. I shall 
see to this myself." 

The Abbot retired, aTid the Earl again fell 
a-thinking. There was a something in the 
mishap that he failed to grasp, and for that 
he was even more concerned than for the 
mishap itself. They who had effected the 
escape must have known the secret of the open 
chapel door beforehand, and that secret was 
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common to but few. The warder of Dunure 
shared it, for it was his concern to undo the 
fastenings of the chapel door at an appointed 
hour, and when the household had retired. 
Father Quentin knew it, but he was the last 
man to share it with another. And the 
Countess knew it But she wa§ his wife. 

Still, she was a woman. And more than 
that, she had shown a womanly temper when 
she talked with her husband of the roasting of 
the Commendator. More still, she had written 
a letter and given it into the hand of Jean 
Mure, whose contents he had failed to learn. 
It was an ugly suspicion the Earl let grow in 
his mind, and it boded no good to his spouse. 

Naturally, Lord Cassillis suspected Craigneil 
and Johnnie Faa as participants in the escape. 
The crude description of the Father Abbot 
tallied roughly with their appearance, and it 
strengthened the probability of the rest of 
the chain of circumstances that wound about 
them, as it wound about Bargany and Jean 
Mure. 

" This is a crisis," was the course and the 
tenor of the Earl's musing, "and it must be 
met. If I cannot afford to yield a foot of 
Carrick to Kerse or to Loudoun, still less 
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can I yield an inch to the foes of my own 
household, and if need forced me to do by 
the Commendator as he himself rendered 
necessary, less still can I endure to be 
thwarted by Craigneil or Bargany, or even, 
if such should be, nearer home. As for the 
gipsy, the dule tree is good enough, and 
there he shall hang as soon as I have laid 
hands on him. Meanwhile, I must make 
sure that I am on the right track; and if I 
am," the Earl muttered, with the vindictive 
look on his face that meant evil and revenge, 
" by the Eternal, but they shall go down, one 
and all, ere I cry quits with them." 

To satisfy himself that he was on the right 
track, Lord Cassillis sent for Bennan and 
Cloncaird, two henchmen who never were 
troubled with such a paltry thing as a scruple, 
and who rode or ran without more considera- 
tion than how best they could do their lord's 
bidding — ^useful fellows these, and dependable 
— men, too, of courage, for fray or for foray, or 
for assassination, who would even have slain 
each other at a pinch, if the Earl had only so 
ordained it. Both were at the horn, and being 
outlaws, and free because the Earl had his 
shield over them, neither had it in his power to 
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say nay when their lord said yea. These two 
useful men he instructed how to act, and one 
of them made for Bargany, and the other made 
for Craigneil. 

It was Cloncaird who rode to Bargany, and 
he had little to tell when he came back. For 
Bargany read his purpose in his face, and in 
his air of mystery, and in his restless, search- 
ing eyes, and he entertained him courteously, 
and sent him back to Cassillis as wise as when 
he had left it. 

More fortunate than he was Bennan. He 
did not walk into the castle of Craigneil as 
Cloncaird had done into that of Bargany ; but 
when he got as far as the lower streams of the 
Stinchar, he heard, as any Kennedy might 
have heard, that the keep was being put in 
order for defence— though why, none could tell 
— and that the smith had been making new 
links for one of the portcullis chains, and that 
the Wright had been repairing the woodwork 
of the gate. And he crept round by night and 
very early in the morning himself, and saw the 
new links in the chain and the new woodwork 
in the gate with his own eyes ; and he saw, 
further, that the castle had the trim look about 
it of a place that was meant for business. 
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Which things, when he returned, he duly- 
reported to the Earl of CassilHs. 

But as ill-luck would have it, the Earl had 
to delay his vengeance, and make ready 
instead to receive Craufurd of Kerse. 

In as much quiet as was consistent with 
such a preparation, the warden of the Kyle 
Marches had been getting ready to avenge the 
burning of Achruglen and the roasting of the 
Commendator. Stewart of Cardonald, with 
his charred limbs and swollen and disfigured 
body, had succeeded in reaching Ayr— thanks 
to that dogged will of his that recognised 
nothing impossible for living man to achieve ; 
and the magistrates of the burgh town, wise in 
their generation, had passed him on to Kerse, 
who was of blood to him, albeit several times 
removed. Craufurd was well-nigh ready for 
his raid upon Carrick in force, when the 
Commendator appeared at Kerse gateway, and 
he had been paraded in front of the men to 
show them tokens of the barbarity of CassilHs, 
and loud was the execration when Stewart 
stripped, and let them see with their own eyes 
what the fire had done. 

There were three hundred men, and good men, 
in that band of Kyle raiders. This was to be no 
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common foray. There was great vengeance 
to be done, great vengeance to be taken ; and 
every man was mounted, and every man was 
armed with hagbut, and sword, and axe, and 
on every head there was a good steel bonnet. 

Beyond the Doon southwards every foot of 
land was tributary to the Earl, and it was 
lawful and expedient to carry fire and sword 
over it all. The Kennedys had done as much 
by Kyle, and had left it blackened and scarred ; 
and that which had been done by Kyle was 
that which should be done by Carrick. 

So, deliberately, and of purpose due 
meditated, the Craufurds rode from the 
haughs of Skeldon into the Doon, and in all 
the panoply and discipline of war past 
Cassillis. They gave the peel itself a wide 
going, for it was too strong to be taken without 
siege, and there were embrasures in its walls, 
with surly cannon looking out, and surly men 
behind them ready to blow their matches into 
flame, and they held on till they came to the 
outskirts of Maybole. Here they began their 
stern work, and there was very little discrimina- 
tion in it. The men and women of Maybole 
saw in the sky the smoke of the burning 
cottages, and they fled with their children 
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Within the strong walls of the castle hard by 
the foot of the steep High Street, and there 
tabernacled in safety^ while Kerse set fire to 
every house that was not lying directly under 
the shelter of the guns of the keep. The cattle 
in the fields and the sheep on the braes were 
ruthlessly slaughtered, every man who stood 
for himself and his gear was shot or put to the 
sword, the barns and the stackyards were fired, 
and the countryside that in the morning had 
smiled to the sun was by night a waste and 
desolate. 

Then the raiders went south, cheering their 
defiance at Baltersan, whose laird watched 
them with grim, set face as they rode by his 
castle. They skirted the towers of Culzean, 
sitting calm in its strength, looking out on the 
sea, and held on by Turnberry till the hamlet 
of Girvan saw them, and the folks sought 
refuge wherever refuge was to be had. 
Ardmillan looked down on them as they 
swept past its base, but it was silent, 
and by-and-by the stillness of the night at 
Lendalfoot was broken for the last time upon 
many of the dwellers, who stood when they 
ought to have fled. Ballantrae saw the raiders 
in the morning, and there, hard by the Bargany 
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tomb, they stayed and rested themselves and 
their horses till the day had turned at noon. 
Then they rode past the base of round 
Knockdolian, and along by the clear waters 
of the Stinchar, and past Craigneil, and struck 
inland and for home again. And everywhere 
they rode they darkened the day sky, and 
reddened the night, and all for revenge upon 
the Kennedys. 

Then on by quiet Barrhill, and then back 
homeward, Kerse himself leading the van, till 
the smoking walls of Girvan were left behind, 
and the great Castle of Bargany; and then 
inland by Straiton and by Kirkmichael. And 
there, for the second time, the Craufurds rested 
themselves and their horses. Night fell on 
wearied men and jaded steeds, the while the 
homesteads in flames lit the line of their march, 
and they slept the sleep of those who had done 
a good day's work. 

It was turning on towards the morning, and 
the moon was in the sky. There were scouts 
out, and they kept themselves awake by 
constant marching, and by constant watching 
and listening. For the Kennedys were 
not a revengeless race, and woe betide the 
Craufurd caught slumbering in his arms. 
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while the blood - feud ran on the soil of 
Carrick. 

Day was just at hand when a cry, the cry of 
a man in the death-throes, reached the sleeping 
camp, and the crack of a hagbut close behind 
it. One scout the less, and one alive to his 
duty ; and then there was the rush of hurrying 
feet from all sides, the roar of coming men, 
. hoarse cries and yells, and hell let loose ; and 
before the Craufurds could do more than rally 
to the centre for defence, the Kennedys broke 
in on them, Cassillis himself was there, not 
fearing the fray, and Cloncaird, and Bennan, 
and Culzean, and the stout warder of Maybole, 
and many a stout man besides, and they joined 
in deadly fray till the blood ran, and men fell, 
no more to rise, and the wounded crawled 
aside to bleed or to die in quiet 

Alas, for the widows and the fatherless 
bairns! But this was a notable morning of 
the great feud. 

Organised combat there was none. Slay or 
be slain — slay and be slain. It was an ill- 
assorted, a promiscuous encounter., But the 
war-cries rose, and the blows fell, just as if a 
great cause had been at stake, till the men 
grew weary of smiting and being smitten, and 
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the Graufurds, with desperate rally, broke 
through the ring of the Kennedys, thinner and 
less formidable than it had been, and reached 
their horses. The wearied beasts were willing 
for their burden, and they champed their bits 
to make for home. 

The dead might care for themselves, but the 
Craufurds were not the men to leave their 
wounded. So they scoured the scene of the 
combat, and every man who could mount they 
mounted, and every man who could be carried 
they carried, and every man in whom was the 
breath of life they threw across the saddle of 
another, and bore him off. And, riding hard 
and steadily, they crossed the Doon when the 
sun was in the tree-tops, nor paused till they 
reined up by the halls of Kerse. 

But where had Craigneil been when his 
brother Kennedys were in the field? And 
where the bold Bargany, never before amissing 
when Carrick called ? 



CHAPTER X 

ANOTHER CAPTIVE, AND THE BREACH WIDENS 

When the Kerse raid was over, ^nd the dead 

had been buried, some of them where they lay, 

and the rest in the quiet God s acres of Carrick, 

Craufurd of Kerse set about to emphasise in 

face of the day the injustice that had been done 

upon the Commendator of Crossraguel ; and 

with that intent he had him sent to Ayr that 

he might proclaim his woes and utter his 

protest at the Malt Cross. 

The hereditary Sheriffs of Ayr were the 

Campbells of Loudoun, and so the sympathy 

of the Sheriff was all with his fellows of Kyle 

and with the Commendaton Which was no 

great cause for surprise, inasmuch as his own 

brother had been out in the Kerse raid, and 

had ridden home again to Loudoun with his 

skull cracked and his face scarred with the 

lifelong cut of a sword-blade. Only, he was 

tough and fatalistic, and he took what came, 

205 
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and remembered it. The Sheriff succeeded in 
accomplishing' what was not always within his 
power; he spoke the Provost and the bailies 
fair, and persuaded them to countenance the 
cause of the Commendator to the extent of 
granting him the privilege to stand on the 
steps of the Malt Cross the next market day, 
and to stand by him, with their halberdiers in 
attendance, while he told his story and made 
proclamation that Crossraguel still was his, for 
all that had come and gone. And the magis- 
trates went a step further; they sent out the 
drummer to let the burghers know what was 
forthcoming. 

Ayr was neutral ground for the feudalists of 
the shire, to the extent that the magistrates 
had a sufficient force both of soldiers and of 
burgh officers to keep the peace. Not that 
they always kept it ; the brawling and the 
fighting went on whenever the blood was hot 
and the opportunity was present. But the 
town guard was strong enough to maintain 
order when they knew beforehand that there 
was any serious risk of turmoil, and the 
burghers themselves were fighting men, and 
they were jealous for the sanctity of their 
burgh» 
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Thus it was that the Earl of CassilHs did not 
fear to despatch Cloncaird and Bennan to Ayr, 
with a dozen troopers just to lend dignity to 
their presence, that they might hear what 
Stewart had to say for himself. Into Ayr 
then they rode, and they were hard by, mingling 
in the crowd with Craufurds and Campbells, 
with Mures and Dalrymples, when the 
Commendator mounted the steps of the Cross. 
The Sheriff stood beside him, and the Provost 
and the two bailies ; and the Deacon of the 
Trades was close at hand, but trying to look 
as if he were only an interested spectator. 

Outside, on the fringe of the throng, were a 
group of gipsies; Johnnie Faa among them, 
and his sister Esther. The burghers frowned 
on them, but otherwise minded them not, for 
there was other business on hand, and the 
gipsies were free to come and go. Johnnie 
Faa watched the process of events with a quiet 
observation that nothing escaped, and now and 
then exchanged glances with a burly steel- 
bonneted laird who stood facing him in 
another part of the crowd, and who spoke 
neither to the emissaries of Cassillis nor to 
the partisans of Kerse. That was Craigneil, 
watchful for Bargany. 
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The declaration of Allan Stewart of Car- 
donald, in the shire of Renfrew, the 
Commendator of Crossraguel, is it not written 
at length in the chronicles of the times? 
On the upper step of the Malt Cross of Ayr 
he took his stand, with Craufurd of Kerse 
beside him on the one hand, and the hereditary 
Sheriff of Ayr on the other, with soldiers and 
halberdiers keeping guard over the uncertain 
throng that filled up every foot of space in the 
all too narrow junction of streets that looked 
one way to the river and the sea, another up 
the winding High Street of houses gabled to 
the thoroughfare, and of booths where the 
burghers did their trading, and still another to 
where the Sand Gate stood, closing the south 
and west against the too generous tribute of 
the shore; and he read from successive sheets 
of foolscap how he had fared in the Black 
Vault at the hands of Earl Gilbert and his 
men, and how he had signed the Commendator- 
ship away under a pressure that no man could 
have endured without yielding, and how, 
despite all that had come and gone, he still 
held by Crossraguel and his rights, and meant 
to make good his claim at the very table of 
the Privy Council itself. As in sooth he did. 



^ 
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The reading ceased, and there was a clashing 
of swords, and the feudalists exchanged angry 
glances, and the halberdiers gripped their long 
halberts the more firmly, and the Sheriff called 
out for peace, and the throng dispersed. Later 
in the day there was a riding forth of horsemen, 
the Kyle men from the Bridge Gate, and the 
Carrick men from the port of the Townhead, 
and by night the burgh town was left to its 
quiet and its dim oil lamps, and to its lonely 
watchmen, calling the flight of time as the 
dungeon clock chimed it, and to its closed 
ports, with the brawling world without. 

Bennan and Cloncaird had been using their 
eyes and ears for behoof of their lord and 
master, the Earl of Cassillis, and as they sat at 
dinner, with their swords lying on the table 
beside them, in the Shippe Inn, they talked of 
what they had seen and heard. 

"There will be trouble because of this," 
Cloncaird said. 

•* I care not a jot," said Bennan, "whatever 
trouble there may be, but times are come to a 
pass when not even my Lord of Cassillis can do 
what he likes in Carrick without being called 
to account for it. Out upon all lawyers, and 
scriveners, and makers of parchment; they 
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will soon have the country that it is not fit 
to live in." 

** I wonder," Cloncaird said, " what it was 
that brought Craigneil so far to-day ? " 

'' I cannot tell," replied Bennan, " but the 
Earl is wroth with him, and would fain have 
him safe." 

** Aye," said Cloncaird, " safe dead. Me- 
think it were good news to my lord did he 
hear that Kerse had cleft his skull with that 
infernal battle-axe of his. But I misdoubt it 
much whether it were safe in us to lay him by 
the heels to-night as he rides south, and carry 
him captive to Cassillis. Twould widen the 
breach with Bargany." 

*' It will widen soon enough," Bennan 
replied, "whether we capture Craigneil or no. 
But it is not our business to take him alive." 

** No," said Cloncaird ; " neither is it our 
concern to kill him. But, Bennan, you saw 
the gipsy .^" 

" Aye, and the gipsy wench," Bennan 
answered, " and she's more to my liking." 

Cloncaird gave no answer a while, and he 
and Bennan made play on the pastry pie with 
their knives and fingers. 

'* If we could but catch the gipsy himself," 
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Cloncaird said, resuming the conversation, " it 
were not hard to lay hands on the wench, for 
she is never far away from her brother. They 
will go south to-night." 

" So will Craigneil," Bennan answered ; " and 
what if they are in company ? " 

" That would clear the air/' Cloncaird 
replied. "Johnnie Faa we are taken bound 
to catch if we; can, and carry a prisoner to 
Cassillis ; and if Craigneil should strike for 
him, there could be no harm in returning the 
blow. He were well out of the way." 

" And the girl ? " Bennan asked, looking 
hard at Cloncaird. 

" Never mind the girl," Cloncaird answered, 
returning the look. " Let us talk it over how 
we may catch the gipsy himself. What may 
betide in the catching remains to be seen." 

So they ate and drank and talked till the 
afternoon was well spent, and then they called 
their men to the saddle, and with much clatter 
of arms and of horse hoofs they rcJ&e up the 
High Street, the burghers scowling upon them 
as they rode, passed the gate, and held their 
way for the Brig o' Doon, that landed fhem at 
the base of the steep ascent that was to conduct 
them across the brown shoulder of Carrick Hill. 
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There is many a road from Kyle to Carrick 
to-day, and many a bridge, but in these days 
there was only one bridge. To-day that high- 
backed bridge is still of eminence, and by right 
the Brig o' Doon ; for it was on its keystone 
that the infernal chase was halted what time 
Tam o' Shanter rode by the Kirk of AUoway 
and startled the warlocks and the witches in 
their unholy cantrips. It is the brig that 
Burns sang, and all the world knows it 

When Cloncaird and Bennan were well clear 
of the Doon, they separated. Cloncaird took 
six men with him and made for the upper ford ; 
Bennan, with the other six, remained where he 
was. And they both lay in ambush and waited 
for what should transpire. 

Cloncaird waited in vain the livelong night 
and till break of day, and then he was startled 
to hear the sound of slow-coming horse hoofs, 
and to see, as he looked out from the shelter of 
his hiding-place, four of the horsemen whom he 
had left with Bennan come riding along, with 
Bennan himself lying unconscious over the 
back of his horse, the blood flowing from a 
gash in his head, and — worst of all — Esther 
Faa walking between two of the troopers, her 
wrists tied to their stirrups, her face pale and 
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wan and weary, her lips bloodless, her great 
dark eyes shining like orbs. Cloncaird hardly 
needed to have the story told. 

Bennan was laid down on the grass, and his 
wounds were tended. He was weak from loss 
of blood, nothing more, and by-and-by he 
came to, and looked about him like a man 
emerging from a horrid dream. Gradually 
he rallied and was able to speak. 

" You have sped badly," observed Cloncaird, 
opening the conversation. 

" We have — but not altogether ; I have the 
girl safe." 

** Yes, safe to go to Cassillis. It is no use, 
Bennan, to think or to speak otherwise. The 
Earl is not minded to have any interference 
with his plans. His instructions were to bring 
all the gipsies to him." 

" But he means to hang them on the dule 
tree." 

^' He can hang them or not as he likes, and 
the wench among them ; but I hardly think 
that he will carry out his vengeance so far on 
a helpless lass. But tell me, Bennan, what 
has happened? Where are your two men, 
and how got you so hardly hit.*^" 

** The men have gone down the Doon, on 
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their way to the sea, if they are not by this 
time between the river-mouth and the bars of 
Ayr, and the wonder is that I am not with 
them. It turned out as we thought. Craigneil 
was in company with the gipsy and his sister. 
The gipsies were on foot, and Johnnie Faa 
was carrying the girl in his arms across the 
ford when we fell on them." 

"Faith, Bennan, you look as if they had 
fallen on you." 

'* So they did, after we had fallen on them. 
In the first rush, the lass was knocked clean 
out of her brother's arms, and she went down 
the stream. Look at her draggled petticoats 
and her hair. She is soaking still. The gipsy 
sprang at the foremost rider — Tam Hunter of 
Moss-side — like a wild cat, and drove his knife 
into him, and right through him. As there's 
a heaven above us, I never saw such -a blow 
in my life. Craigneil gave the smith from 
Harkieson a dure that sent him to join Hunter 
in the river, and then we had a slashing and 
a cutting that would have made pretty enough 
sport but for the darkness of the night below 
the trees on the river's bank." 

'* Aye ; I am sorry I was not there. How 
fell you by your own mishap.*^" 
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"At the very off-going of the fray. I made 
after the lass, when Craigneil was drawing 
sword, and I forget everything after the stroke 
that has made my head spin and hum like a 
top. Vd have been floating in the bay now 
like a bit of seaweed if the horse hadn't taken 
me to land." 

" Then how was the lass caught ? and what 
became of Craigneil and the gipsy ? " 

** These things are more than I can tell. 
Harkie, Smithson ! " 

The trooper named came forward, and 
Cloncaird repeated his question. 

**The gipsy," the trooper said, *' went down 
the Doon, but alive or dead is more than I can 
tell. Craigneil, when he found himself alone, 
made for the shore." 

**The Kyle shore?" 

" No, he went forward — the Carrick shore ; 
and by this time he is as likely as not down on 
Girvahside and safe in Bargany." 

Bennan made little ado about his cracked 
head. He had it bandaged with an old 
kerchief that Cloncaird produced from his 
pocket — not a clean kerchief, but quite clean 
enough ; he washed the blood from his face in 
the river, and felt fresh enough for the ride to 
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CassilHs ; and just to make his seat on his 
saddle sure he quaffed a small horn of brandy, 
and then he said he was ready for the road. 

The route was taken accordingly, Esther 
Faa was dragged along, captive, at the stirrups 
of the horsemen. She never spoke, she never 
cried, she never sighed. Her big eyes rolled 
about in scrutiny of the hiding-places by the 
wayside, an indication that an ambuscade of 
gipsies would have been no surprise to her. 
But if she looked for such a thing, she looked 
in vain. For the horsemen followed the 
Doon, and were unmolested, until it led by 
the Kirk of Dairy mple, and into the CassilHs 
Woods, and on to the dule tree and to the yett 
of the square peel, where the gates were closed 
on the gipsy lass, and where, sooth to say, she 
felt a deal safer than she had done when she 
was under the protection of Cloncaird and 
Bennan. 

The Earl had little to say to his squires 
when they told their story. 

" Beshrew me," he growled once, **that I 
showed the Commendator such mercy; I 
should have slain him out of hand and had 
done with him." 

That regretful grumble was wrung from him 
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when he heard how well-supported the Com- 
mendator had been as he stood on the steps of 
the Malt Cross of Ayr. The brow of the Earl 
darkened — he bit his lips, but he said nothing, 
when Bennan gave him the details of the 
scufHe in the river. He had lost two good 
men for boot and saddle, but there were plenty 
more between Cassillis and the Cruives of 
Cree. Whatever he thought of Craigneil, he 
said nothing. 

Then came the capture of Esther Faa, 

" Of what use can she be ? " the Earl asked ; 
** why did you bring the wench hither.^ " 

"If your lordship," Bennan said, "is not 
minded to keep her prisoner, I will take it upon 
me to see to her.** 

Earl Gilbert sat quiet a little, and beat the 
table with the points of his fingers, 

" Bennan," he said at length, " I must keep 
you clear of the lass for your own sake, if not 
for hers. Your life were not worth a week's 
purchase with Esther Faa in your house." 

** I am ready to take the chance, my lord," 
Bennan replied ; *^ and if her brother be dead, 
where is the danger ? " 

"Her brother is not so cheaply slain," 
returned the Earl, "and he would tear your 
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heart out if you laid finger on the girl. No 
you cannot have her. Leave her where she is ; 
she is safe here, and she will prove good 
hostage for her brother's good conduct." 

So Esther was sent to one of the little square 
rooms with the small, deep-set windows, high 
up in the tower, and the Countess was bidden 
see that she did not starve, nor yet escape. 
And up there, in the solitude and in the silence, 
she found womanly relief in tears, and cried as 
if her heart would break. But it was a tough 
heart, and held on. 

The Earl gave himself small concern for the 
gipsy girl ; he had other and more serious things 
to think of. If the gipsies were in his way, he 
could sweep them out of it at any time, or at 
least he could drive them out of Carrick and 
have done with them. But he could not get 
rid of the Craufurds of Kerse so easily ; or of 
Allan Stewart and his claim, in the face of 
Heaven and of the Privy Council, to be the 
Commendator of Crossraguel ; or of Bargany, 
sulking in his tent and questioning the doings 
of a chief whom to be a Kennedy was to obey. 
The Craufurds and the Commendator, however, 
he could reckon with, provided only Carrick 
was solid as it ought to have been; but 
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With Bargany aloof, what was the Earl to 
do? 

Self-protection pointed to the redding up of 
the quarrel with Bargany after one fashion or 
another; and to that Earl Gilbert gave his 
main consideration. The one thing he could 
not brook, and the one thing he would not 
brook, was rivalry in Carrick ; and so Bargany 
must be either squared or crushed. 

The Earl was in no mood to let the grass 
grow below his feet, and inasmuch as he meant 
to bring matters to a head at once, he went to 
see Bargany in force, 

Bargany was cold and even haughty when 
the chief, halting his troopers at the gate, strode 
into his hall, 

" I have come," the Earl began, " to ask 
explanation of you." 

'* It is I, my lord," Bargany answered, •' who 
have to ask explanation.** 

Suc]i reply Earl Gilbert had never had from 
the lips of Kennedy before, and his temper, 
never far away, reddened his face and angered 
his voice. 

** Bargany," he said, " I am not used to being 
asked explanations by any Kennedy, no matter 
who he may be. No man shall ever come 
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between me and the duty I owe to myself. 
Providence has made me chief in Carrick, and 
not one jot or tittle of my prerogative can I 
abate" 

** True, my lord. Providence has made you 
chief in Carrick," Bargany returned, "but He 
has not divested you of responsibility to those 
whose chief you are. So long as you continued 
to exercise your chieftainship as it ought to be 
exercised, murmur of discontent there was none 
all the way from the Doon to Glenapp; but 
when you forfeited the loyalty of your friends 
by your inhumanity to Stewart of Cardonald, 
and when you assumed that they would cry 
amen to every resolve you cherished and tried 
to put into force, then you had no further right 
to expect the continued devotion that ought to 
have been your due." 

That was the plainest speech ever the Earl 
had heard on the banks of the Girvan, and it 
brought him to bay. 

**By the heaven above us," he cried, and 
he struck his hands together, 'Vbut you shall 
rue this, Bargany ! Without there ! " 

"Cease calling, my lord," Bargany said 
quietly but firmly, " the gates are closed, and 
your men are without. Calm yourself, and 
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have reasonable talk with me, I have made 
my protest, and as you value my friendship, 
you will listen." 

"That "were a new experience, and I shall 
have none of it." 

"As your lordship may determine; but as 
you are a wise man, you will not be the cause 
of dispeace between you and me. This quarrel 
has gone far enough ; let it but go further, and 
there may be no healing of it. And then, with 
feud in Carrick, where shall you be when the 
raiders of Kyle come across the Doon in force, 
and the men of Bargany are your foes and not 
your friends? Take my word for it, Lord 
Cassillis, this disaffection has spread further 
than you wot of, and you cannot too soon sit 
down and count the cost." 

" I have ever been ready," the Earl 
answered, " to have conference with you ; but 
this is not the time, neither is it the place for 
conference. If you would speak with me, you 
must even come to Cassillis." 

"That I cannot do, unless the breach be 
healed. It is not I who seek occasion of 
quarrel. I am ready to be true man to you 
to-morrow, provided only the wrong done to 
Stewart be repaired, and I have assurance that 
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I shall not be forbidden to bear my rightful 
share in the defence of Carrick against Kerse 
and Loudoun. It was I who set Achruglen 
on fire, and caused the flames to wrap its 
towers; and when revenge is done by the 
Craufurds, I am left here sitting idly by the 
fire, Call you that my due?" 

The Earl was incensed beyond measure as 
Bargany boldly spoke out the thoughts that 
were in his mind. 

'•And why," he retorted, facing close up to 
Bargany, and shaking his hand in his face — 
**why should I have asked your aid? By 
whose counsel was it that Dunure was invaded 
at dead of night ? Who inspired the liberation 
of my captives, rightly and lawfully imprisoned ? 
Who was it that set a Kennndy to break into 
the castle of his chief, and did not shrink from 
alliance with an outcast and an Egyptian to 
accomplish his own unholy ends? And who 
is it that even now shelters under this very 
roof one of the captives stolen from Dunure 
Castle? Answer these things, Bargany, if 
you can." 

" I am not careful to aniswer you, my lord, 
if it were wisdom to do so. For what I did I 
am responsible, and I am ready to defend 
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myself by word or by deed. If we are to have 
peace, let the past alone ; cancel it, and begin 
anew. That were wisdom — recrimination were 
none." 

"And what guarantee have I, Bargany, that 
that which hath been is not that which shall 
be? What security do you offer that you will 
be loyal and true in the future, as you were not 
in the immediate past ? " 

"What guarantee, what security can you 
want more, than the honourable word of an 
honourable man ? But before even that word 
be spoken, I must have assurance that the past 
will not only be forgotten, but atoned for. You 
must do justice by Stewart." 

** Then I must yield to him the Commenda- 
torship of Crossraguel — that is what you call 
justice, Bargany ? " 

** Yes, justice — and no more than justice." 

"In other words, I must permit a wedge 
to be driven right into the heart of my power 
in Carrick.^ Never, Bargany — never, so long 
as I have the power to strike a blow and men 
to lead to the fray." 

" Then, my lord, your wiser course were to 
leave me alone. I cannot, I will not condone 
what you have done. I will strike no blow 
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for Carrick so long as the blow would be struck 
for wrong and injustice. I must first be true 
man to myself, else I never could be true man 
to you. Leave me alone, I say, my lord." 

•'That were impossible. If I cannot have 
Stewart oppose me and thwart me in Carrick, 
much less can I afford to have you. Bargany, 
you are courting your own undoing." 

*• I am doing the right, and I take the 
hazard." 

The two men looked steadfastly into one 
another's eyes, and each read determination. 
The Earl was wrathful in every line of his face; 
Bargany was calm, quiet, and resolved. 

*' Then," said the Earl, as he turned to go, 
** you break fealty ? " 

"It is even as you, my Lord Cassillis, may 
determine. The issue is in your hands." 

** Then you will abide the consequences." 

" I have reckoned the cost." 

The Earl said no more. He turned in his 
wrath and strode from the hall, never to 
re-enter it. 



CHAPTER XI 

FROM gipsy's cave TO EARl's KEEP 

Kennedy of Craigneil had much ado that 
night to make headway against the troopers 
of CassilHs at the ford of the Doon ; but he 
set his face like a flint, and won through. And 
after he had attained to the southern bank of 
the river, he went all night through Carrick till 
the day brake on him by the waters of Stinchar. 

Craigneil Castle opened its gates, and he 
rode in ; and when he had refreshed himself, 
and had well slept, he cast up in his mind the 
events in which he had been a sharer. The 
early afternoon shadows were chasing one 
another round the heights of Knockdolian when 
he sat down to think, and the sun was but hardly 
westering ; when he had finished his meditation, 
Knockdolian was black in the evening and 
shadowless — the sun had set, and there were 
stars looking out. 

Even as one thinks out the incidents of a 

22 J p 
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dream, so the events of the struggle in the 
river came upon him. He saw again Esther 
Faa, with her raven hair and her dark eyes, 
go down the stream, alive or dead he could not 
tell. He saw her brother spring like a wild 
cat upon the trooper, and plunge his long knife 
right up to the hilt in his heart, and then he, 
too, went down, and was borne away on the 
hurrying river. And he minded no more, save 
that he had, mid blows given and returned, 
found his way to the Carrick shore, and so 
made good his going. 

Much he wondered what he should do. 
Craigneil was not a man who had hitherto 
done much thinking for himself. Why should 
he, when he had the Earl of Cassillis and 
fiargany to think for him ? And so the medita- 
tion that was closed with the close of the day was 
resumed on the morrow, and on the day follow- 
ing that morrow. Then he rode northward 
again, until the night dropped on him in the 
green woods of Dairy mple. He crossed the 
Doon into Kyle, sought sanctuary for his horse 
deep in the forest, and returned to the river. 

Craigneil went with caution. He had 
returned by the ford into Kennedy country, yet 
he, a Kennedy among Kennedys, did not feel 
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himself safe. He moved quietly, parallel to 
the river, his hunting knife ready, his ears 
alert, his eyes strained amid the shadows of 
the trees, till he reached the mouth of the cave 
where Johnnie Faa had given him shelter. 

There was stillness everywhere, save in the 
Doon, and the rush and run of the waters was 
an omnipresent sound that silenced nothing. 
Creeping stealthily forward, he tried to pierce 
the gloom of the cave, but it was as Erebus, 
and he saw nothing. The very depth of its 
blackness was Egyptian, and its calm was 
eerie. 

Graigneil called the gipsy by name. 

** Are you there, Johnnie Faa ? " he said, 
speaking softly. 

He waited for response. There was none 
forthcoming. 

•* Speak, if you are within," he said again • 
'* I am a friend." 

Still response came not. And he tried a 
third time. 

** I am a friend, I say — Craigneil." 

Then out of the gloom and the calm there 
came the answering voice he invoked : 

"Yes, I am here." 

And forthwith there was a noise Within the 
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cave, and by-and-by Johnnie Faa came slowly 
to the entrance, reached out his hand for that 
of his night visitor, and led him in. The gipsy 
conducted Craigneil to a corner, far from the 
cave mouth, and bade him sit down. Then he 
asked him : 

** Why did you leave us in the hour of 
need?" 

** Leave you ! " Craigneil said in reply ; 
•'what else could I do than leave you.^ 
Esther had been stricken down, and you had 
yourself gone down, and had I not made for 
the Carrick shore, I had never reached it more." 

** Ah ! " the gipsy answered, ** when it comes 
to a struggle for life it is every man for himself. 
I cannot blame you. But what has brought 
you here?" 

" You have, and your sister Esther has. I 
could not but think of you. I knew that if 
you were alive I should find you here. And 
your sister — what of her ? " 

** She is a prisoner with Cassillis." 

Craigneil did not need light to tell him how 
distracted the gipsy was. He heard it in the 
long sigh that accompanied his words. 

"And what," he asked, "are you going to 
do to recover her ? " 
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The gipsy's answer was hissed out rather 
than spoken. 

" I am going to do vengeance on every man 
who took part in my sister s abduction," 

Craigneil felt his flesh creep — there was 
something so fiendish in the tone of the 
gipsy's voice. 

" But," he ventured to remonstrate, ** will 
not that but imperil your sister's safety ? " 

'* If it does," the gipsy replied, " then there 
will be more blood-letting." 

** Why not rather try and have Esther 
released ? " 

**And after what fashion, sir, would you 
have me try ? Would you have me go on my 
bended knees to the Earl of Cassillis, who 
would hang me as he would a dog from the 
branches of the dule tree? Would you have 
me send a messenger to Cassillis yett to tell 
my lord that Johnnie Faa would be grateful to 
him were he to deign to grant his sister her 
freedom ? Influence with Cassillis I have none. 
He has sworn that I shall die the death ; and 
so all that is left me is vengeance." 

'* That," said Craigneil, **were a sorry 
fashion to follow with any hope of success." 

** Sorry or no sorry, I must follow it. If 
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you can contrive to do aught whereby Esther 
may be free, you will earn the undying grati- 
tude of a broken man, and God will reward 
you. But as for me, there is but one way 
open, and I must follow the path." 

" No, no, the other roads are not all closed. 
Will you not—" 

Craigneil's reply was cut short. 

** Say no more. I have sworn it, and your 
talking were vain. But — hush ! " 

Craigneil was silent. He felt, rather than 
heard, the gipsy leave his side, and he sat 
there listening to the river and wondering 
what next should happen. Nor had he long 
to wait. 

The gipsy came back swiftly. 

** Quick ! " he whispered, ** there is not a 
moment to lose. I hear the footsteps of men, 
full half a score. They are coming hither. 
Give me your hand." 

Craigneil put his hand in that of the gipsy, 
and he led him, as Craigneil could tell from 
the rush of the river, further into the cave. 
Then they crept together still further over 
uneven rocks, until it seemed to Craigneil as 
if roof and floor were running to meet, as 
indeed they were. Here the narrowing 
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passage turned sharply to the right. Johnnie 
Faa pushed Craigneil forward, and following, 
he closed the aperture from within by blocking 
it with a large boulder that was at hand for the 
purpose. 

There, shut up in Mother Earth, as it seemed 
to Craigneil, he spent long hours with the 
gipsy. When the boulder was in position; it 
all but shut out the sound of the river; the 
stream rippled as if it were far away. 

But ere long there were sounds audible ; thq 
tread of men, the noise of whose feet on thip 
rocky floor of the vault was felt in vibration 
rather than heard by the ear, and the distant 
sound of human voices as if borne at intervals 
on the wings of the wind. Then by a narrow 
chink where the boulder was, there was sf$en 
the flicker of a torch light. It was only a stray 
beam, and it came and went as the bearer of a 
torch walked hither and thither. Ere long the 
voices ceased, and the light died out, an4 in 
their place were the oppressive silence and the 
darkness that could be felt ; and in the stillness 
and the gloom Craigneil sat waiting und 
wondering, and longing for the light of day 
and the freedom of the forest. What would 
he not have given for the starlit sky .^ 
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And what for the bright hills above the 
Stinchar ? 

Johnnie Faa never spoke, and it was 
approaching the morning when he rolled back 
the stone and left Craigneil alone by the space 
of a long half-hour. Satisfied that the coast 
was clear, the gipsy returned, and bade Craig- 
neil follow him. And when once more he 
stood without, the coming sun just tinting the 
eastern sky, sure never to Craigneil had the 
Dalryfnple Forest looked so bright, and never 
had the Doon rippled so sweetly in his ears as 
it did under the grey light of that breaking 
morn. 

''You have my secret," the gipsy said, **and 
I must even trust you with it. But," he added, 
•* I know you will not betray me." 

Craigneil neither said yea nor nay. That 
he should betray the gipsy's hiding-place was 
too inconceivable to call for reply. But he 
had something to say, nevertheless. 

''But you cannot mean," he said, "to take 
vengeance on all concerned in your sister's 
abduction ? " 

" On all, without exception." 

"On Bennan, and Cloncaird, and on their 
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"On them all." 

"That must not be. It were inhuman and 
unchristian to do such a thing." 

"How have they treated me? How have 
they treated my race? Where is my sister? 
And what wrong may they not perpetrate 
upon her? You talk of humanity and Chris- 
tianity as if they were current coin in Carrick ! 
Sir, in robbing me of Esther, they have taken 
from me the one tie that binds me to life. 
And besides, I have sworn it with a great oath 
that I must have vengeance, and were I to 
break my vow, its curse would recoil upon my 
own head." 

" But I say this must not be. I cannot be 
a partner with you in your revenge, neither 
can I be a sharer in your guilt I would be 
no true man to God or to myself were I not to 
warn the Kennedys of their danger." 

" I care not a jot whether you warn them 
or not, so long as you do not betray my 
hiding-place." 

'* Why not, at least, give time, that I may 
find whether we cannot liberate your sister 
from the Cassillis peel ? " 

" Twere hopeless to expect such a thing." 

** It was just as hopeless an enterprise we 
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undertook in the Black Vault, and you know 
the result. Forbear your vengeance a while ; 
execute it, and you write a warrant for the 
death of your sister Esther." 

** I dare not break my vow. But harkee, 
sir, this will I do. I will not strike a blow 
until eight days have gone ; tempt me not to 
stand idle one day longer. 'Tis even too long 
to wait for the doing of justice upon the 
guilty." • 

Craigneil would have said more, but when 
he turned to speak the gipsy was re-entering 
his cave ; and slowly and thoughtfully he 
wandered away. He found his horse in the 
forest where he had left him, lay down on the 
grass a while to meditate and to rest, and then 
started for home. 

There were other early riders on that 
Carrick road than he that morning. Ere the 
sun rose, and while yet the darkness was over 
the land, two horsemen had gone southward 
from Cassillis. The one was Cloncaird ; the 
other Bennan, his head swathed in bandages, 
his deep-set eyes glowing like little furnaces 
amid the pallor of his face, his bull-dog 
pertinacity and courage untouched by the 
ordeal he had undergone, and from which he 
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yet visibly suffered. Craigneil had no defined 
intent for the morning ; Cloncaird and Bennan 
had. 

Craigneil was growing Suspicious of his 
fellow-Kennedys, and he gave the castle of 
Maybole a wide berth. He saw it in the 
distance, with the sun on its turrets, and 
passed on till the ancient capital of Carrick 
was sufficiently behind him to make it safe for 
him that he should resume the main road, the 
King's highway, that was free to every man 
who went thither on lawful errand. 

The way led past Bargany, and when its 
walls rose up before him, Craigneil was hard 
put to it whether to hold on or to stay. An 
undecided man, he availed himself of a by-path 
that ran through the woodland and close by 
the brink of the Girvan river, and he resolved 
to act as the spirit should move him when he 
came up to the gates of the keep. 

So he rode on, with the sound of the stream 
in his ears, and the sunlit water dancing in his 
eyes; the birds singing their morning song, 
and the trout leaping in the deep pools with 
which the Girvan abounds — his reverie un- 
broken by sight or sound that was not familiar 
to him, until, just as he was opposite the 
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southern gateway, his calm was disturbed by 
the sudden dash of horsemen, by the noise of 
exchanging blows, steel clashing on steel, and 
by the screams of a woman, 

Craigneil's lethargy was gone in an instant. 
He drew his sword, gripped his horse's reins 
the tighter, straightened himself in the saddle, 
and pressed forward. A turn in the way 
brought the combatants in sight. Three in 
number, two to one, they were cutting and 
slashing right vigorously. The solitary horse- 
man — he upon whom the other two rained 
their blows, made valorous defence. He was 
no mean swordsman, and he gave as good as 
he got ; neither did he draw back from the 
combat. But two to one are sore odds at the 
best, and in this case they were likely to have 
proved so but for the coming of Craigneil upon 
a scene that, truth to tell, was but too much to 
his liking. 

On the further side of the combatants, as if 
rooted to the spot, Jean Mure stood looking 
on. The men were between her and the 
Castle of Bargany. To have passed them 
in that direction would have been dangerous ; 
but Jean Mure did not seem to Craigneil to 
be minded to escape, for she stood with her 
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hand upon a tree, and looked on, with face pale 
and set, as if watchrng occasion to join in the 
fray. 

- Jean Mure had no need to risk the en- 
counter, for Craigneil came upon the scene 
with speedy goodwill, and lent his aid to the 
weaker side. He knew with whom he had 
to deal, and he rode straight upon Cloncaird 
and cut him down. The odds were adjusted, 
and the horseman who had fought so well 
alone closed with Bennan. The latter fought 
with the desperation of a fatalist, but he was 
still weak from loss of blood, and as the blows 
of his antagonist became the fiercer, his defence 
weakened. Craigneil, however, was not to be 
baulked, and his was the sword that unhorsed 
Bennan. 

The luckless horseman had but new fallen 
from the saddle when Bargany and three or 
four of his retainers came upon the scene. 
The clashing of weapons and the girl's cries 
for help had reached the warder of the castle. 
Bargany rushed forward with battle-axe in his 
hand. 

Craigneil was wiping his sword-blade, and 
his companion was quietly sheathing his, and 
the grass was reddening with the blood of 
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Cloncaird and Bennan. Bargany surveyed 
the scene a moment, and then spoke. 

*' This has been a sorry business/* he said. 

" In sooth, it has," Craigneil replied ; " a 
sorry business for them," and he pointed to 
the wounded men bleeding on the ground. 

" Aye ; but what means it ? " asked 
Bargany. 

•*That is more than I can say," Craigneil 
made answer. '* I was but riding past on my 
way home, when I came upon Cloncaird and 
Bennan fighting with this man here beside me, 
and I joined in the fray, though," he added, 
** methinks he might have slain them both had 
I but possessed the patience to let him finish 
his fight alone." 

" Not so, Bargany," the man interposed ; 
"I was hard enough put to it. They came 
upon me without warning, though why I know 
not, unless it was to steal the lady. It was 
lucky for me I found a friend." 

"You have done well," Bargany said, 
addressing his retainer. ** I was not mistaken 
when I put the lady under your care, and I 
shall not forget your valour and your zeal. 
And you, Craigneil, I will even let Jean thank 
you herself. But these men," he added, 
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pointing to Bennan and Cloncaird, **they 
are but the tools of another. Carry them 
within ; bad as they are, they must not be 
allowed to Weed to death." 

The wounded men were carried within the 
gates of the castle and handed over to the care 
of a leech> all but too well used in treating 
sword-cuts and the ugly wounds of the battle 
axes. 

Craigneil had dismounted, and he walked 
beside Jean Mure, leading his horse. Jean 
had recovered her colour ; indeed, when 
Craigneil looked at her, her cheeks were as 
crimson. 

"How can I ever thank you?" she said, 
feeling she must say something. 

** Never mind thanking me at all. I had 
been a sorry coward had I left you alone ; and 
besides, as I once told you before, you are 
worth a risk." 

Jean hung down her head, and Craigneil, 
feeling he had said too much, did likewise. 

"But I must thank you," Jean resumed-^ 
"it is the least I can do, and it is all I can 
do. But for you, I had been carried back to 
Cassillis. Can I do nothing to show my 
gratitude ? " 
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'' I think not ; I am quite satisfied as things 
are. But stay," sadd Craigneil, "there is 
something you can do, if only — " 

Craigneil paused, and Jean took up the 
unfinished sentence. 

"If only I were a man, and could do it. 
That is what you were going to say, was it 
not?" 

'•Not altogether," replied Craigneil; "but 
by-and-by I shall tell you what I mean, and 
perhaps you can help me after alL" 

" I will if I can." 

Jean Mure meant it, and Craigneil looked 
into her eyes, and read there that she did 
mean it. 

And later that very day he told her, as they 
sat together in the hall of Bargany and looked 
down the Girvan valley, the story of Esther 
Faa, and of what had befallen her, and of the 
threat of Johnnie Faa of vengeance when eight 
days should have come and gone, if by that 
time his sister were not released. Jean listened 
to the story in the silence of intense interest, 
and retired to think it over. As for Craigneil, 
he waited till dusk, and then he went home. 

When, the day turning to afternoon, 
Cloncaird and Bennan woke to consciousness. 
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and to the knowledge that they were prisoners 
in the House of Bargany, they accepted their 
lot with the composure of men who must 
perforce take their lives into their own hands 
when the chief, the King of Carrick, should 
so ordain. Caught red-handed in the act of 
attempting to steal, or theftuously away-take 
Jean Mure, what should remain for them but 
pit and gallows ? Within the walls of Bargany 
there was no power on earth that could save 
them, if Bargany himself but said the word. 
And that he would say the word neither 
doubted for a moment. 

But Bargany was otherwise minded, and let 
them go. 

"It would have been nothing more than 

justice," he told them three days later, when they 

were brought into his presence, '* had I granted 

you an assize, and then hung you from the 

castle yett. But it is not you who are to blame 

in this matter. You are but the creatures of 

another and a greater than yourselves. Neither 

is it right that Kennedy should war upon 

Kennedy. Go, then — ^get you to horse, and 

begone ; but do not forget the clemency that 

has been shown yoii. And tell the Earl of 

Cassillis from me that if he dare to invade the 

Q 
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sanctity of Bargany again on any such errand, 
either in person or by messenger, the man who 
comes hither shall assuredly die the death. I 
warn you both, and you must bear my warning 
to your lord" 

" We shall do your telling," Cloncaird replied, 
with downcast eyes, and hardly conscious that 
he was bidden walk a free man out of the den 
of the lion. 

** Then go," returned Bargany, " and 
remember what I have said to you.'* 

They were weak and weary men, Cloncaird 
and Bennan, that afternoon as they rode slowly 
along towards Cassillis, and more fitted for bed 
than for the saddle ; and much surprised were 
they to find themselves free, and not confined 
to ward in the dungeon of Bargany. There 
was something mechanical in their home-going. 
They rode through Maybole like men who 
rode in a vision of the night ; and the burghers 
came forth and looked upon them as, pale 
and wan, they moved slowly onwards, and 
wondered by what strange chance of fortune 
they had escaped the doom which all men in 
these parts knew they had merited. When 
they reached Cassillis, the Earl had gone to 
Dunure, and they were bidden rest awhile; 
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and it was not until the day following that 
they were conducted into his presence. 

Earl Gilbert had not ceased to marvel from 
the moment he had heard tell the story of the 
release of his two followers. Had they in 
some sort betrayed him? Or was Bargany 
pursuing some deep scheme which it was 
within the Earl's power neither to grasp nor 
to comprehend ? The one thing that did not 
occur to him was that Bargany had been 
merciful, and right well he knew that had 
Bennan and Cloncaird tried to do by him as 
they had tried to do by Bargany, he would 
have hanged them from the dule tree from 
noon till set of sun. 

He questioned them high, and he questioned 
them low, and yet nothing made of it. For all 
they knew was that Bargany had bidden them 
go free. And they were as much surprised 
themselves as they were thankful to have 
escaped. 

"There is some devilry or other in this," 
the Earl said, "and it will crop out all in good 
time. It is not natural that Bargany should 
so have acted for naught. You say he exacted 
no terms from you ? " 

*' No, my lord, none/* Bennan replied. 
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" He did not take you bound in any way 
that you would be his liegemen? " 

- He did not" 

" Tell me — ^gave he no message to you to 
bear to me ? " 

"Aye, that he did," Bennan said ** He 
bade us tell you that if you dared to invade the 
sanctity of Bargany again, either in person or 
by messenger, you would assuredly die the 
death." 

The Earl's wonder gave way to wrath — to 
one of those violent outbreaks of passion that 
made the King of Carrick the terror of the 
bailliary. 

" What ! " he cried, " dared Bargany to send 
such a message to me ? Dared he to threaten 
me, his liege lord — me, the Earl of Carrick — 
that I should die the death at his hands? 
May the curses of Heaven light upon him!" 

And the Earl invoked curses that are not to 
be written down. Then he turned on Bennan 
and Cloncaird. 

"Aye," he said, "and you stood by like 
craven cowards, and gave never a word of 
answer! You, whose duty it was to defend 
your lord's honour as you would defend his 
person, you held silence while this traitor 
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threatened me that I should die the death! 
It is thus that the honour of Cassillis is 
maintained ! " 

Bennan spoke up bluntly : 

**My lord, you do us an injustice. We 
were Bargany's bondmen — we were at his 
mercy — would you have had us to quarrel with 
the wolf in his den ? Would you have had us 
court death at the hands of a man who was 
showing us mercy?" 

*' Peace — peace, I say ! Answer me no 
more, Bennan, or I will put you to silence 
that shall never be broken." 

And with these words Earl Gilbert went 
forth in his wrath from the room. 

His was a great fury, and the Fates had it 
that it would be greater ere many days had 
gone. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE AMBUSH IN THE UPLANDS, AND NIGHT 
ON CASSILLIS 

The Earl of Cassillis was ill at ease as he 
watched the progress of events from his watch- 
tower by the Doon. He had his scouts out 
They were watching the Castle of Kerse, the 
roads that led to the march of Carrick, the 
comings and goings of the Kyle raiders 
between Loudoun Castle and the home of 
Craufurd the warder. They had their eye on 
Stewart of Cardonald and on the Sheriff of 
Ayr, and on the burghers of the royal town. 
They noted the movements of Bargany and 
Craigneih And greater than they — greater 
than the scouts who rode and ran, and faced 
the rain and the sunshine — his friends in the 
high places were attending to his interest at 
the table of the Privy Council. Yet withal he 
was distraught and harassed ; albeit deter- 
mined through weal and woe to maintain his 

246 
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ascendancy over Carrick, and to the farthest 
bound of the Kennedy country down by the 
Cruives of Cree, 

And he had need to be watchful, for the 
trouble was brewing. The lords of Kyle had 
allied themselves with the cause of the Com- 
mendator, and were prepared to make good his 
claim, if they only could, to the Abbey of 
Crossraguel. The Commendator had obtained 
abundance of official sympathy among the 
dignitaries of Ayr, and the burghers were 
never too well affected to Cassillis. Only in 
Edinburgh, at the Privy Council itself, was 
there indecision. 

But that indecision was material in the 
highest degree to Earl Gilbert. How it arose 
was nothing to him. The western lords were 
turbulent and strong, and far removed from the 
metropolis, and policy dictated the advisability 
of leaving them alone to quarrel and to fight, 
and to weaken in consequence. For the 
policy, Earl Gilbert cared nothing. What 
remained was that he had a free hand, if only 
the hand were strong enough. And, in truth, 
it was a strong hand. 

It was Craufurd of Kerse whom Earl Gilbert 
had most to fear — Craufurd, in his square tower. 
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with his sons about him, and the power of 
Loudoun at his beck and call. But for him 
the Commendator of Crossraguel might resign 
his Abbey on the wayside, its revenues and its 
privileges. But for him the burghers of 
Ayr were in nowise likely to concern them- 
selves in the feuds of Kyle and Carrick — ^lawless 
regions, where the royal writs hardly ran, and 
where men outlawed and put to the horn 
went free and unmolested in the light of day. 
And were Kerse to stand aloof, Cassillis could 
well cope with Bargany. 

With a view to the strengthening of his 
position, the Earl resolved to make Cassillis 
House secure from attack, and to mass within 
its walls and in the neighbouring peel of 
Maybole a sufficient force of men to keep the 
march of the bailliary against the Craufurds. 
For the time being, the peel was to be given 
up to the men-at-arms, and the Countess, with 
her children and maids, sent into the distant 
retirement and safety of Galloway. 

*' But why cannot I remain with you ? " asked 
the Countess, when the Earl had communicated 
to her his resolve. ''If there be danger, why 
should I not stay and share it ? " 

"Because," the Earl replied, ''women and 
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children are best out of the way when there is 
serious business of this sort on hand, and the 
men-at-arms are rough company at the best." 

-''Surely a wife's place is by her husband's 
side?" 

**Not always, and not when the husband 
says otherwise." 

Earl Gilbert said this in a tone that was 
meant to tell the Countess that his mind was 
made up, and that nothing further need be 
said, and she ceased to urge him. 

**The gipsy girl," she said, after a pause; 
•'what of her?" 

" She can remain where she is," the Earl 
answered, " and if she be in the way, we can 
find room for her in the vault." 

"Oh, no," the Countess replied, "that must 
not be. When there is serious business of 
this sort on hand, you know, women are best 
out of the way." 

"Then what would you have me do with 
her? For all that concerns me, I would as 
soon open the door and let her go free. Or 
stay," the Earl added, on an afterthought, 
"you can take her with you into Galloway. 
She will be safe enough with you, and you 
can take care that she does not escape." 
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To that the Countess agreed, and forthwith 
set about the making of preparations for her 
departure. There was no secrecy in the pre- 
parations, and they were known of all in any 
way concerned. Jean Mure heard of them, 
still dwelling in the House of Bargany, and 
she communicated the news to Craigneil forth- 
with, and added to the tidings a suggestion 
that made the blood run the faster in the 
veins of the waiting squire in the peel by the 
Stinchar. 

Craigneil sought again the cave by the Doon 
where the gipsy chief kept his solitary court, 
and the two discussed the position with as 
much calmness as was consistent with the 
excitement of the one and the hot blood and 
fiery nature of the other. 

" I promised," Johnnie Faa said, " to wait 
eight days, and no more, ere taking vengeance 
on the men who stole my sister from my side, 
and now you ask me to wait still longer. I 
cannot do it" 

"You cannot do it! Why, you will spoil 
all if you do not wait." 

** I tell you I have sworn it, and I must keep 
my vow." 

"You will only keep it to your sister's 
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undoing. Here I offer you opportunity to 
bring about her freedom- It can be done, if 
only we have the heart to do it. I offer you 
my assistance, and the aid of as many men as 
will ensure that we shall not fail, and instead 
of accepting my aid, and so taking the only 
course open to you, you hark back on revenge ! 
Revenge! What are you to accomplish by 
revenge .'^ I could understand if there was 
not a better way open. But to wreak your 
vengeance on those who stole away your 
sister you are willing to sacrifice everything, 
even Esther herself! " 

** Have I not told you that I have sworn it ? 
And have I not told you that a gipsy dare not 
break his oath ? " 

"It were utter folly, and worse than folly, to 
intercept the freedom of your sister by the 
revenge you intend. It were madness beyond 
conception. I can have nothing to do with 
you if you will not listen to reason, if you 
are prepared to sacrifice what is dearest to 
you for the sake of gratifying the worst 
passion that can take possession of man. I 
am with you in what is lawful and expedient, 
but I will have no part in assassination." 

"What I have sworn to perform is justice, 
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and neither more nor less," the gipsy said, his 
dark eyes lustrous in excitement and in meaning, 
"and God will watch over my sister, if He 
but so mean it. You cannot tell, sir; you 
never can know what it is to be one of a 
persecuted and driven race, to see your friends 
branded as culprits for no other reason than 
that they are following the lives and the ways 
of their fathers, to know that you are liable to 
have your ears cropped and your back scourged 
till it is raw at the will of every petty bailie 
who elects to abuse the power of his office, to 
feel that every day may be your last, and that 
the sun that rises on you a free man, and a 
living man, may set on you in a tolbooth, or a 
dungeon, or on all that remains of you hanging 
from a cross beam or charred at a stake. It is 
easy for you to cry patience and to say wait — 
and besides," the gipsy added, after a briief 
pause, and with a shade of melancholy stealing 
into his voice, *' I have not long time to spare." 

Johnnie Faa buried his face in his hands 
awhile, and sat silent. Craigneil looked out 
of the cave, and saw the trees and the sky 
beyond, and waited his opportunity. 

"You say," the gipsy resumed, when he 
had regained mastery of himself, "that the 
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Countess sets out for Galloway in four 
days ? " 

** Aye, that is so meant." 

" Then, Craigneil, you will leave the business 
to me." 

" But,** Craigneil remonstrated, " I came 
hither purposely to offer you my aid, and not 
to desert an enterprise I suggested to 
you." 

** I do not doubt you ; but this business will 
end seriously, and I cannot compromise you. 
You will have your own troubles ere you have 
done with them ; and as for this, I can carry it 
through myself." 

" Then you will forbear vengeance ? " 

'* I will take the whole matter into my own 
hands, and you shall go free from responsibility. 
You have everything to lose by mixing yourself 
up with it — I, nothing." 

" But you will need help ? " 

*' I know where to get it. Believe me, 
Craigneil, I thank you for what you have done 
with a depth of gratitude that I never felt for 
man before. You have been true friend to 
me ; and I should badly requite your kindness 
by entangling you further in the misfortunes of 
a broken man. Go home, then, Craigneil, and 
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watt at peace and in quiet ; it will not be long 
till you hear more of Johnnie Faa." 

" You will be merciful, then ? " 

" I will be as merciful as I can — more I dare 
not say." 

The gipsy held out his hand to Craigneil, 
and Craigneil grasped it. For an instant the 
two men looked into one another's eyes — then 
Craigneil walked slowly out of the cave, and 
disappeared in the forest. The gipsy watched 
him till he had vanished among the trees, and 
then sat down to think. 

A full score of men were told off by the Earl 
of Cassillis to accompany the Countess into 
Galloway. Bennan was not in the saddle ; he 
v/as weak from the effect of his recent frays — 
the one at the fords of the Doon, the other by 
the southern yett of Bargany — and he rested 
for future service. Cloncaird was well, and fit 
for the way, and to him was entrusted the duty 
of seeing the lady safe beyond the hills that 
sentinel the dividing line of Ayrshire from 
Galloway. 

The way that conducts from Cassillis to 
Galloway to-day is lovely enough, but that 
morning, when the Countess and her maids 
and Esther Faa — not the least graceful of the 
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horsewomen, with her raven hair, and her 
drooping eyes, and her face pallid and wan — 
rode away from the peel by the early frosts 
and the rushing winds that swept up the bed 
of the river from the sea, it was almost as 
solitude itself. 

But safe? It might well be safe, for the 
bounds of Cassillis marched with those of 
Kirkmichael, and there was a Kennedy in 
the tower by the Dyrock Burn. Kirkmichael 
stretched across the upper waters of Girvan till 
it touched Cloncaird, and Cloncaird pointed 
upwards to Blairquhan and other strengths of 
the Kennedys, and to the native strengths of 
the everlasting hills, where only the forester 
dwelt and the huntsman, or the shepherd 
walked the moors and the pasture-lands after 
his wandering flocks. If all the peels that 
dominate the countryside were not the homes 
of Kennedys, they were the dwellings of men 
thirled to Cassillis by self-interest, or allied by 
inter-marriage. And the Countess might well 
have expected that her long, toilsome journey 
should have been unmarred by aught else than 
the natural discomforts of the way. 

But it was not so. At Cloncaird the journey 
was broken for brief rest and for refreshment 
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more precious than his to be saved. The 
gipsies dropped the tree trunks they were 
rolling and carrying out into the highway, and 
they grasped again their knives, and put their 
hagbuts and their blunderbusses to their 
shoulders and took aim at the escort, and other 
three horsemen came down to the ground 
never to rise more. But the Carrick yeoman 
held on, and kept open the way with his sword, 
and laid about him right valiantly until the 
obstruction had been all but cleared. 

The women were clustered together, terror- 
stricken. They rode as they were bidden. 
The Countess herself recognised in the yeoman 
a man who must be obeyed; and she kept 
close by him while he led her through the tree 
trunks and the brushwood, and while he cleft 
the skull of a gipsy who made at him with his 
knife, and struck so valiantly that none cared 
venture within reach of his sword-blade. 

But the contents of a hagbut brought the 
yeoman to the ground, his horse shot under 
him. He was on his feet in an instant, but he, 
could no longer direct operations, and the 
horsemen were riding by without him, and 
already they were all but clear of the obstruc- 
tion. Then there was a desperate rally and 
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rush of the gipsies, a clashing of swords, and a 
shouting for the fray ; and in the midst of it 
all, Esther Faa turned her horse's head to the 
rear and called out to the men who kept the 
way into Ayrshire. In an instant they rolled 
back a great root that blocked the centre of 
the road; the girl dashed through, and the 
opening was closed again. And none of the 
men of Cassillis tried to follow the gipsy girl. 
The yeoman from the Carrick shore set his 
back to a tree on the verge of the plantation, 
and plied his long sword-blade. He had 
enough to do to keep his own head, and aid he 
could give his friends none ; but while he stood 
there fighting as one that must give a full 
account of himself, he saw one of the gipsies 
drive his long hunting-knife into the prostrate 
form of Cloncaird, and he knew that if there 
had been life there before the blow, there could 
be none now, and then he saw the same gipsy 
dash at the bridle rein of the horse ridden by 
the Countess of Cassillis, turn the horse s head 
into Ayrshire, and lead it through the opening 
which the rear-guard of the gipsies, made to let 
him through, and then as quickly closed: again. 
He. heard also the clatter of the horse's hoofs 
till the distance stilled them. And then he 
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beheld the whole band of gipsies, but those 
who would go home no more, seek safety in 
the plantation till the growing distance of the 
mazy treeland shut them out of sight. 

He dropped his arms a moment and 
gathered breath, and then he bade his men 
— those of them still good for effort and to 
struggle — to clear the road to the rear. While 
they were doing this, he sprang on the back of 
a horse whose rider would never need him 
more, and was ready for the chase. He had 
still twelve men hale and sound, and six of 
them he left with the trembling maids and with 
the wounded ; with the remainder he retraced 
his going, as fast as a weary steed could bear 
him. 

But though he searched the way till the sun 
went down, the glens and the mosses and the 
hill-sides, the Countess was nowhere to 
be found ; neither the gipsy who had 
borne her away. And through the gloom 
of a darksome night, with the wind cold 
and rustling through the leafless branches 
of the trees, he led the remains of the 
escort and the affrighted waiting-women baclc 
to Cassillis. All that was left of Cloncaird,. 
his own castle received. And only once more: 
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would Ke ever recross tKe threshold of his 
home, to be borne by his men to his last 
resting-place amid his waiting progenitors and 
his kinsmen in the quiet vault by the Kirk of 
Kirkmichael. 

The yeoman from the Carrick shore halted 
by the gate on the further verge of the park, 
amid whose trees Cassillis House was secluded. 
So far, he had seen the women-folks back 
again, and, now that they were safe, it was 
his business to find the Countess if he could. 
And it was easier, he told himself, to ride off 
into the night — to ride off on jaded and driven 
steed, and himself hungry and weary — than to 
face up to the Earl of Cassillis, robbed of his 
spouse. 

And he was right. The other yeomen 
would gladly have ridden forth also into the 
gloom and silence, and the sympathy of the 
stars, but it was theirs to do as a stronger man 
than they had decreed; and so they pressed 
on through the gate and along the river s bank, 
and up through the trees until the square tower 
rose up, with its little windows aglow, and the 
hoarse laughter of the men-at-arms hardly 
stealing through the massive walls and the 
scanty apertures. How dolorous the dule 
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tree looked, with its giant boughs, and the 
wind in them I 

It was left to the women-folk to tell the 
news, and they tried to do it in their womanly 
fashion. They stood before the Earl wringing 
their hands and crying, one saying one thing, 
and another another, the Earl looking on and 
answering never a word, till he could stand 
the babel no longer, and commanded silence. 

** Silence, I say ! " he ordered, in a voice 
that was calm and firm, albeit his eye glittered 
and his cheek paled, ''and let one speak. 
You, Jean of Culzean, what is it? Make it 
short and to the point." 

Jean of Culzean was a Kennedy, and sib to 
the Earl, and thus commanded, she choked 
down her sobs and spoke out. 

" My lady has been stolen," she said firmly. 

They all looked for an outburst, but outburst 
there was none. The blood came to the Earl's 
brow, but his voice was calm. 

"The Countess gone! Where is Cloncaird?" 

*' Dead." 

" 'Twere well. Tell me, how came it 
about ? " 

Then Jean of Culzean told the story, the 
while Earl Gilbert listened without interruption. 
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*' And where are the men," he asked, " who 
have come back to Cassillis to tell such a story 
as that ? " 

"They are without, my lord. But let me 
entreat your lordship for them. They fought 
as men whose lives were not dear to them. It 
was not their wyte if they fell into an ambush* 
Before and behind the way was blocked, so 
that man could hardly win through. You will 
not be sore on them ? " 

The Earl listened quietly. 

" I will be just," he answered, " nor will I 
deal harshly with them. Now tell me—the 
Countess was stolen — by whom ? " 

" By the same man that drove his knife to 
the handle in the breast of Cloncaird." 

" You do not know his name ? " 

"Johnnie Faa." 

" I thought as much. This is but part of 
the price we have to pay for the capture of 
that gipsy wench. Where is she ? " 

*' She disappeared, and we saw her not 
thereafter, but, sooth to tell, my lord, we 
were even too concerned for ourselves and 
for my lady to care what came of her/' 

"If the Countess be prisoner to Johnnie 
Faa," Earl Gilbert said, half speaking to 
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himself, "her person is safe and her honour 
is safe. Get to bed," he added, addressing 
the women, "and leave this to me. I must 
even take counsel with myself. But stay — one 
word more. Was Craigneil with the gipsies ? '' 

*• No, my lord ; there were none but gipsies 
there." 

There was something portentous in the 
Earl's silence ; but, nevertheless, it was the 
silence of Earl Gilbert at his best. He walked 
the room for hours alone, and until the old 
clock in the hall was striking the short hours 
of the morning, and little he spoke. Only he 
muttered : 

" Fool that I was not to give the gipsy girl 
her freedom when Cloncaird and Bennan 
brought her hither. The one has gone, the 
other will follow, as sure as there is virtue in 
the gipsy's curse or strength in the gipsy's 
arm. But this rings the knell of every gipsy 
in Carrick. Curse or no curse, they must go 
down. What have I to fear for their jargon, 
or their spells, or their curses? Heaven did 
not make me king of Carrick, and yet leave 
me at the mercy of their wiles, and may God 
remember me and visit me if I do not strike 
them down I " 
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The Earl had long cogitation with himself, 
and when the day broke over Carrick, there 
were horsemen on every road to tell the tidings 
and put the Kennedys everywhere on the 
quest. 

Only they passed by the gates of Bargany, 
nor went near those of Craigneil. And Jean 
Mure knew not what had befallen till the sun 
had set, and till word had been brought by 
messenger from Maybole, where he had heard 
the news and seen other horsemen take up the 
search. 

And when Jean Mure heard, she marvelled 
much thereat, and trembled. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE MIDNIGHT QUEST FOR MERCY 

Jean Mure, in the House of Bargany, heard 

that the Countess had been stolen away, and 

she trembled as she waited for another than 

she to break the news to Bargany himself. 

She knew intuitively what he would think of 

it, and she feared what he might say of it. 

Bargany at all times, and of all men, was grave 

and upright ; of late he had been graver than 

usual. The cares of Carrick were upon him ; 

the troubles begotten of an autocratic earl, of 

the blood-feud with Kerse, and of the deed of 

horror done to the Commendator in the Black 

Vault of Dunure. He foresaw the outbreak of 

fratricidal strife amid the Kennedys themselves, 

and he was getting ready to take his place for 

self and independence. And the responsibility 

of it all was upon him, and growing heavier as 

the days passed. 

Jean would have told the tidings had she 
266 
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but dared, but she let the occasion pass and 
she could not recall it ; so she waited in anxiety 
for someone else to bear the intelligence. 

The man to do it was Craigneil. The 
Cassillis scouts and riders were on all the 
highways and by-ways of Carrick; and down 
by the water of Stinchar, and right on to the 
fastnesses of Glenapp they had ridden with 
their tidings. By the Earl's instructions they 
had hasted by the square tower of Craigneil ; 
but its walls were not thick enough to shut 
out the bruit of the countryside. For all men 
talked of the Countess stolen, and wondered 
what vengeance of God would ere long light 
upon the much-accursed head of the gipsies. 

Craigneil was not a man who acted on 
impulse, but he hastened nevertheless when he 
heard what had been done; and when he 
reached in the early day the gateway of 
Bargany, his horse was flaked in foam, and 
panted much and sorely. 

Bargany was at breakfast at the time, with 
his wife and his family, and Jean Mure; and 
he looked up when he heard the fast-coming 
clatter of the galloping horse. But he said 
nothing, nor did he observe how pale Jean 
Mure grew. 
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Craigneil did not stand on ceremony. When 
the warder let him in, he walked straight to the 
room where he knew Bargany to be at that 
hour of the morning, and entered. He did not 
even take the steel-fronted bonnet from his 
head. 

"What! Craigneil!" exclaimed Bargany, 
rising to his feet. "What has brought you 
hither at this hour of the day, and riding at 
such a speed ,'^*' 

" Then you do not know, Bargany, what has 
happened ? " 

" Know what has happened ? I know of 
nothing that should beget such haste." 

" The Countess of Cassillis has been stolen 
by the gipsies," 

Bargany's fingers clenched the back of the 
chair by which he was standing, and he 
staggered as if one had smitten him a blow. 

"The Countess of Cassillis stolen away! 
What is this you say ? Stolen by the gipsies.^" 

"Aye, even so, Bargany — stolen by the 
gipsies, and but yesterday." 

"On her way to Galloway? I heard she 
was going thither." 

" Yes, on her way to Galloway. As I have 
heard tell, they were nigh to the march of the 
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shire when the gipsies came suddenly on them. 
There was a sharp encounter. Cloncaird is a 
dead man, and a full third of the men who 
rode with him have been slain ; and, worst of 
all, the Countess is a prisoner in the hands of 
the gipsies." 

" Can such a thing," asked Bargany, ** have 
taken place in Carrick ? " 

" Alas ! it is but too true. The countryside 
this day is being scoured in search of the 
gipsies, and every peel and keep and clachan 
is on the outlook, and is ringing with the 
news." 

** And yet," Bargany said, with just a shade 
of sadness in his voice, •* the Earl did not think 
it worth while to send a message hither. Why, 
then," he added, "should you be in such hot 
haste to let me know?" 

** Because, Bargany, I think I know — " 

Craigneil paused, and looked across the table 
to where Jean Mure was sitting, pale and 
trembling, but abundantly self-possessed. She 
read the meaning of his look. 

"Tell all," she said to him, "and hide 
nothing." 

"All!" Bargany repeated. "Tell all, and 
hide nothing! What does this mean.*^ By 
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all that is sacred, Graigneil, surely you cannot 
be implicated in an affair of this sort ? And 
yet—" 

**God forbid 1" Craigneil returned. "God 
forbid that I should have part or lot in the 
stealing of the Countess of Cassillis. No^ 
Bargany, my hands are clean of that, else I 
had not been here. What I did was done to 
save life, and not to sacrifice it, and never 
once I dreamed of misadventure like this." 

"Then cease to talk in riddles," Bargany 
said, in commanding tones, "and let me know 
all you have to tell. Keep nothing hidden or 
dark from me." 

"It was I," Craigneil returned, "who told 
Johnnie Faa that the Countess was to be sent 
ihto Galloway. I thought that the gipsy girl 
would be sent with her, and it was I who 
suggested to Johnnie Faa that he might 
capture her by the way." 

"And it was I," Jean Mure added, looking 
steadily into the eyes of Bargany — "it was I 
who bade Craigneil do it." 

"It was all done," Craigneil resumed, "to 
save life, and not to sacrifice it. The gipsy 
had sworn to have the life of every man who 
had taken part in the capture of his sister, nor 
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could I turn him from the resolve to make 
good his vow. But it was in the hope that 
in the recovery of his sister he would forget 
the wrong that had been done her that I 
suggested to him the other and better way." 

" And with what result ? " Bargany retorted 
bitterly. " You might have known that when 
the gipsy had vowed, it would not be his fault 
if he did not keep his oath. Would it not 
have been better to have warned Cloncaird 
of his danger, and to have put him on his 
guard .^ And even had he scorned your 
warning, you at least would have kept your 
own hands clean of complicity in the abduction 
of the Countess. What business was it of 
yours, in any case," and Bargany looked from 
Craigneil to Jean Mure as he spoke, "to 
meddle with a matter that in nowise concerned 
you?" 

** Not so, Bargany," Jean Mure replied, 
speaking out, and speaking boldly. *' Have 
you forgotten, and would you have me to be 
unmindful of what the gipsy did for me ? Was 
it not by your own orders that he took his life 
in his hand and ventured the dangers of the 
Black Vault of Dunure, that he might bring me 
thence to liberty? And would you not have 
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me return one good deed with another, if only 
I had the opportunity ? " 

" Yes, yes, girl, if only you had the oppor- 
tunity — such opportunity as did not cost life, 
and dishonour a countess, and disgrace the 
name of Kennedy." 

"The future is not in our hands, Bargany, 
and we but acted for the best. How could we 
tell that life would be lost when we were doing 
what we could to save it? It is not the 
Countess, Bargany, that has been dishonoured, 
neither is the name of Kennedy disgraced. 
If there be dishonour at all, and if there be 
disgrace, the responsibility is upon the man 
who has set Carrick by the ears by his tyranny 
and his inhumanity." 

" Well, well," Bargany replied, after a short 
pause, and a trifle mollified, " what remains is 
to undo the wrong that you have at least been 
partly instrumental, innocently or not, in doing. 
Come what come may, the Countess of Cassillis 
must be restored to the Earl. When that is 
accomplished, it will be time to find out who is 
to blame." 

That same night Craigneil was again at the 
cave by the Doon. He had previously gone 
to it warily, but never so warily as now. He 
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remembered the last time he had been in it, 
the flitting light that he saw through the 
aperture, the far-off sound of voices mingling 
with the run and the ripple of the river. The 
Cassillis men, he gathered, suspected that at 
times Johnnie Faa had his hiding there ; and 
what more likely than that they should be on 
the outlook ? So Craigneil waited till the last 
ray of daylight had died in the sky ; he went 
mid the deepest and the blackest shadows of 
the forest ; he paused to listen at every sound ; 
and he hasted in nowise. 

What a dark and lonely cave it was ! God 
help the man who had to make such a place his 
home — ^the gloom for night companionship, and 
the endless, monotonous voice of the Doon as 
it hurried by to seek the Firth ! 

Craigneil was loath to linger, yet loath to 
depart without sight or sound of the gipsy. 
He spoke, but answer there was none ; louder, 
only to raise a faint murmur of an echo in the 
back of the cave ; louder still, only to raise a 
tremor in his own breast lest his voice should 
have penetrated to the outer world. Answer 
of man there was none. 

He felt his way back, back from the river, 
till the floor and the roof began to run together, 
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and he had perforce to creep on his hands and 
knees, and he groped about for the stone that 
shut in the inner sanctuary. He found it, and 
it yielded to his touch, and he entered by the 
narrow opening, and called and called again. 
His voice had a muffled sound ; it fell upon a 
silence that was depressing and deadening. 
Human tenant the vault had none, and Craig- 
neil hasted away, down by the stream, into the 
heart of the forest, where the darkness was the 
densest, where the safety was the greatest, 
until, with Cassillis far behind, he reached 
the King's highway, and^ held southward for 
Bargany, 

**What now was to be done?" he asked 
Jean Mure. 

His quest had failed. He had counted on 
finding the gipsy in his den. More it was 
beyond his power to do, save search in the 
open, as other Kennedys were doing. 

" Why not try the Abbot's tower in Cross- 
raguel Abbey ? " she asked. 

Yes, that might do, but Craigneil would 
have none of it. Not for all the gold in the 
strong room of Cassillis would he venture 
thither again by night. For the powers of the 
day, and for foes in the body, he cared not a 
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jot; but with the powers of darkness and of 
the spirit land — with them he would not 
meddle, 

" But," said Jean Mure, " I will go with 
you myself, and that this very night, if only 
Bargany grant me leave/' 

"Then the foul fiend take me if I stay 
behind," answered Craigneil resolutely. 

Bargany granted his leave without hesita- 
tion, then sent Craigneil to bed and to recruit 
after the exhaustion of the preceding night 
And undeterred by the prospect of encounter- 
ing fiend or spectre friar, Craigneil slumbered 
and slept the afternoon hours away, nor did 
he wake till the night was dark again over 
Carrick, and it was time to set forth for 
Crossraguel. 

Bargany sent an attendant on horseback 
with them. They were to ride to within a 
mile's journey of the Abbey, and then to walk. 
The attendant knew the country, the farm 
roads, and the by-ways by heart, and he 
piloted them across the country well-nigh in a 
straight line. Then he sent them forward with 
the simple injunction to keep the wind in their 
faces till they reached the highway, and 
Crossraguel. 
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" It is little that I like this quest," Craigneil 
said tb Jean Mure, as they pushed forward. 
" But for you I had not been here." 

" But for imperative need I had not been 
here myself," Jean replied. "The journey is 
in no way to my liking, but I fear me we have 
helped to the capture of the lady of Cassillis, 
and we must even help if we can to her 
rescue." 

" True ; but the Abbey is uncanny," 

*' So I have heard say." 

**lt is gospel. I have heard my father 
declare it, that the friar s ghost is doomed to 
walk. If he were in the flesh it would matter 
nothing, but I confess I shrink from facing a 
spirit" 

" We need have no fear, so long as we are 
in the way of duty. The friar has never yet 
harmed mortal, and if we but go forward 
boldly, he will not harm us." 

It was the end of the sixteenth century, 
remember ; and nigh a hundred years later the 
fathers of the Second Reformation and the 
Courts of Scotland were ordaining warlocks 
and witches to be burned at the stake. 

They kept the wind in their faces, and 
plodded on till they struck the highway, and 
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within ken there loomed up the Abbey — mute 
tribute to the faith that built it — mute tribute 
to the faith that left it deserted ; solemn in its 
decay, with all its memories clustering round it. 

If Jean Mure and Craigneil muttered a 
prayer to Heaven for protection, small wonder. 
They crossed the threshold of the gateway, 
and sought the Abbot's tower. Instinctively 
Craigneil gave the girl his hand, and the touch 
was courage to them both. They did not 
pause or linger a moment — the sooner their 
errand was accomplished the better. 

At the foot of the stair, however, they 
hesitated, and listened. Sound there was 
none — only the wind was sighing in the 
tower. Craigneil grasped the girl's hand the 
tighter, and spoke, as he had done in the cave 
that looked out to the Doon : 

'' Johnnie Faa!" 

A night-bird fluttered out into the air ; other 
response there was none. 

" Johnnie Faa I Tis I— Craigneil." 

And out of the stillness of the tower came 
answer : 

" What has brought you hither? '' 

The voice was unmistakable, even to ears 
that would have been in nowise astonished 
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had there fallen on them the accents of spirit- 
land. It was the voice of Johnnie Faa. 

*' We have come hither to speak with you." 

" Who accompanies you ? " 

"Jean Mure — the same whom we rescued 
from Dunure. Come down; there is no 
danger." 

*• Come up." 

Hand in hand they climbed the winding stair, 
feeling their way along the cold wall, and 
catching an occasional glimpse of the sky 
through the little turret-holes. On the upper 
landing the gipsy waited their coming, and he 
walked before them into one of the square 
rooms that had once been a cell where 
refractory monks did penance. They stood 
all three in the centre on the stone floor. 

" What," the gipsy asked again — " what has 
brought you hither ? " 

" Can you ask ?" replied CraigneiL " Where 
is the Countess of Cassillis ? What have you 
done with her ? " 

"Wherein does it concern you what has 
become of the Countess of Cassillis.^ Who 
was concerned save the gipsy when his sister 
was a prisoner in the House of Cassillis ? " 

" I was," replied CraigneiL 
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And I was," added Jean. " But for us 
she had yet been prisoner. But for us, you 
had not known of the opportunity to effect 
her rescue." 

** But for you, then," returned Johnnie Faa, 
with a bitterness of tone which he made no 
effort to hide, ** Cloncaird had yet been alive ! " 

** Not so," Jean answered, " we are free from 
the blood of Cloncaird, and the guilt lies on the 
heads of those who took his life." 

*'Then," the gipsy gave answer, "the 
responsibility for the freedom of my sister 
Esther, and for the captivity of the Countess, 
rests on those only who brought them about. 
And I ask neither of you to bear the blame." 

" But we cannot free ourselves from the 
blame if we do not try our best to have the 
Countess liberated." 

** Well, you have done your best. It cannot 
be." 

*' Let me speak — " Craigneil began. 

** No, no," Jean intercepted, " let me speak. 
Oh, gipsy," she continued, '* never while I have 
breath shall I forget the liberty you wrought 
out for me when I was captive in the vault 
of Dunure. Never shall I forget, night or 
morning, to thank God for your aid. It was 
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because I felt grateful — it was because I longed 
to show my gratitude — that I sent Craigneil 
to tell you after what manner you might 
perchance get your sister back again. You 
succeeded. A great price has been paid for 
your sister's ransom. Why will you exact 
more ? " 

** Because," Johnnie Faa answered gloomily, 
** the price has not yet been paid for my sister's 
captivity." 

"Can you not forget the wrong that has 
been done your sister ? " 

" Forget ! I can never forget, and I can 
never forgive, until the last groat has been 
paid, and I am free from vow." 

" But you are punishing the innocent for the 
deeds of the guilty. Harkee, gipsy ! " 

" I listen." 

"But for the Countess, I had still been 
prisoner in Dunure — can you wonder that I 
should desire to repay good for good ? " 

"And can you wonder that I should repay 
evil in my own coin ? " 

"'Twas unmerciful thus to do. One day 
you will want mercy yourself." 

** I wot it well, and the only mercy I shall 
ever get is the mercy of Heaven." 
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'*The Countess," Jean Mure said, changing 
the conversation, "is she safe?" 

"Aye, safe, and unharmed. Not a hair of 
her head shall be touched." 

" And where is she ? " 

" That I may not tell. And of what avail 
would it be for you to know?*' 

" I care not where she is, if only you will 
promise to restore her. Think what an agony 
you are inflicting on her ; on a woman who has 
never done you any harm ; on a woman who 
befriended your sister and protected her when 
she was prisoner in Cassillis." 

" She is not in your oath, either," observed 
Craigneil. 

" No, she is not in my oath." 

" Then," resumed Jean, ** if that be so, will 
you not give her back? You will for ever 
deepen my gratitude to you ; you will earn the 
favour of Bargany, a strength in time of 
trouble, and you will do the right, and God 
will reward you." 

"You try me sorely," the gipsy answered, 
his voice faltering. " It is but few friends I 
have in the world, and Heaven knows that I 
have need of them all. I would fain do what 
you ask, if only I could." 
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"Nothing is easier/' Jean said; "conduct 
her any hour of the night to Bargany, and 
Bargany will befriend you. Will you not 
promise ? " 

They could hear the gipsy breathing, 
Craigneil and Jean Mure, as they stood there, 
on the stone floor of the cell, and they needed 
no one to tell them that he was labouring 
under intense excitement 

" I promise," he cried suddenly. " For 
your sakes and for Bargany 's I promise. But 
go," he added, " go at once, ere I change my 
mind." 

" You swear to keep your word ? " Jean 
asked, laying her hand on the gipsy's arm. 

" I do — I swear it — so help me, God ! " 

They waited no longer. Hand in hand they 
groped their way down the winding stairs, nor 
ever a thought of the ghostly friar came into 
their minds ; out over the threshold to where 
the highway ran, and where the going was 
free, and where they had time to pause and 
try amid the gloom to look one another in the 
face. 

" Thank God ! the Countess is saved," was 
all that Jean Mure said. Then she covered 
her face with her hands and cried like a child. 
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When the weeping was done, Craigneil took 
her hand more tenderly, and led her without a 
word to where the attendant waited with the 
horses. Nor was it until they saw the black 
towers of Bargany that he found courage 
to say: 

'' Jean, you are the boldest and best woman 
in all Carrick." 

And with that he found much relief. Then 
the warder opened the gate, and together they 
rode in. 

Johnnie Faa was as good as his word, 
though he did not bring the Countess of 
Cassillis to the gate of Bargany. 

The Earl of Cassillis was sore distraught 
concerning the loss of his spouse. It chastened 
him. For the time being he was a changed 
man, and where his servants and attendants 
and men-at-arms looked for wrath and fury, 
they found composure and quiet. 

Carrick had been scoured from one end even 
to the other, but to no purpose. The horse on 
which the Countess had ridden on the journey 
that was to have ended in Galloway, but had 
terminated abruptly on the further confines of 
Ayrshire, was found quietly grazing on the 
wayside where the hills rose up steep towards 
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the march of the shire. That which had borne 
Esther Faa had wandered homewards as far as 
Kirkmichael. But signs of the Countess there 
had been none ; and the gipsies had vanished 
and were gone. 

Thus in disquiet and in anxiety Earl Gilbert 
sat at home in his tower. It was night. The 
hall clock had tolled the hour of ten, and the 
bell above the gate had confirmed the truth of 
it. In the basement the men-at-arms were 
sitting round the great log-fires, moodily gazing 
at one another, and longing for something more 
exciting than the holding of a keep which no 
enemy ever seemed to approach. The sorrow 
of the Earl was upon them to the stilling of 
their laughter. If the jest passed, it was 
unaccompanied by the shouts of merriment, 
and no song was heard. 

The bell began to toll — the bell above the 
gate — and its notes went out into the night and 
reached the ears of those within the tower. 
What could it import, this ringing of the bell ? 

The warder went slowly from the kitchen 
and opened the door of the castle, and then 
lazily looked out to where the gateway was. 
Behind it, between the warder and the gloomy 
background of the sky, was the dule tree. 
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'* Ho, there ! Without ! " he called. 

And there came back a reply that made the 
warder start, and the blood course and tingle 
in his veins : 

**Open the gate — it is I, the Countess of 
Cassillis," 

It was like a dream to the warden Was it 
the voice of the Countess, or the voice heard 
in the visions of the night ? And mechanically 
he turned the key in the lock, and swung open 
the creaking iron gate. A lady entered and 
passed swiftly into the house. 

Right straight to the chamber where the 
Earl sat she went. The Earl was in a reverie ; 
and while he was musing the fire burned. 

When the door opened, he looked up. As 
with the warder, so with the Earl — he marvelled 
whether he did not see a vision ; but the 
Countess did not give him time to wonder. 
For, as he rose to his feet, she rushed across 
the room and threw herself in his arms. 

" Oh, wife," he exclaimed, " and is it you ? " 

" It is even I myself, Gilbert. Oh, my 
husband ! " 

•'And how," the Earl asked, when love 
had found expression — **how came you 
hither?" 
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*' The gipsy himself brought me to the very 
dule tree." 

The Earl was another man in an instant. 
Without explanation or pause he ran from his 
room, calling to his attendants as he ran : 

*' Unkennel the dogs and bring them to the 
gate. Call up the huntsman. Fast, fast — 
there is life and death in it ! '' 

The Earl's orders were obeyed by men who 
knew him too well to pause, and the deep baying 
of the dogs told him that they were ready. 

The trail of the gipsy was almost fresh, and 
the sleuth-hounds picked it up at once. 

" As the Lord lives, we have him now ! " the 
Earl said, as he followed the dogs into the forest. 

But as the Lord lived they had him not ; for 
ere the hounds had long tracked a winding 
pathway mid the trees, they suddenly swung 
round towards the river, and in the waters of 
the Doon all traces of the gipsy were lost. 
Both banks of the river, up stream and down, 
were hunted without avail, and as the midnight 
turned, an angry earl, with his baffled hunts- 
men and his beaten dogs, gave up the quest. 

" He has given us the slip," the Earl said, 
with an oath, ** but, please God and our Lady, 
it shall not be for long." 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE CARRICK FEUD OPENS IN BLOOD 

The Commendator of Crossraguel made but 

scant progress with the Privy Council The 

Council acknowledged that he had been 

violently and cruelly defrauded of his rights ; 

its members denounced to their own heart's 

satisfaction the inhumanity of Earl Gilbert 

in subjecting the Commendator to the ordeal 

of torture in the kitchen of the Black Vault; 

and they advised the Commendator to have 

the law of the Earl. The one thing they did 

not do was to give him back his Abbey, For 

they had no mind to quarrel with Earl Gilbert, 

in respect that they had enough to do in the 

disturbed state of the country elsewhere ; and 

the wilds of the westland were in nowise to 

the liking of the custodians of the national 

peace who held court in Edinburgh. 

Stewart of Cardonald, the Commendator, 

was still an obstinate man— as obstinatt as 
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when he endured the torture of the fire rather 
than renounce his rights — and he troubled the 
Privy Council much. The Earl of Abercorn 
backed his supplication all he could, and tried 
to inflame the Privy Council against the Earl 
of Cassillis, averring that he was in league with 
traitors to bring Mary Stuart back to the 
throne of Scotland, and with her to restore 
Popery in the reformed realm. But though 
the averment was true, it failed of its intent. 
The Renfrewshire gentry were not more 
successful. They championed the cause of 
the Commendator, but without avail. Even 
the Earls of Glencairn and of Eglinton let 
their own feud slumber a while in Cunningham 
in the hope of weakening their great rival in 
Carrick ; and the lords of Kyle made common 
cause with them. 

But Earl Gilbert yielded nothing. There 
was virtue in being always ready to meet 
attack, come from whatever quarter it might ; 
and there always is strength in a man who can 
wait for the enemy to move when it does not 
suit his own purpose to take the initiative. 
The Earl was always ready, and behind the 
gates of Cassillis he waited. He did nothing 
the greater part of the winter through to court 
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attack from any quarter ; yet all the time his 
enemies knew that at three or four days' 
notice he could have the country in arms 
from the further confines of Wigtown to the 
river Doon. 

Thus, waiting and ready, Earl Gilbert 
wearied out even the dour, obstinate spirit 
of the Commendator of CrossragueL He had 
no mind to go to law — the law was none to his 
liking, and it was ineffective in Carrick ; and 
he had common sense to discern that, if he 
were to have anything out of the Earl at all, 
it must be by other means than process and 
the pleading of lawyers in the courts of justice. 

If Stewart could not have Crossraguel, he 
could, at least, make the best of circumstances ; 
so he opened negotiations with the Earl forth- 
with, and he realised that he had acted wisely. 
For the Earl sent him message to repair to 
Cassillis, and gave him safe conduct thither 
from the burgh of Ayr in addition. 

"This," said the Earl, when the Com- 
mendator entered, "is indeed a pleasure. 
Methought, Mr. Stewart, that when you said 
good-bye to Dunure, you had said good-bye to 
me and mine for ever. But I find otherwise, 
and right jg^lad am I that so it is." 
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"Your lordship," Stewart answered, "can 
hardly feel surprise that I was fain to say 
farewell to Dunure. It was not over-hospitable 
to me." 

"In sooth, no, Mr. Stewart. I confess it 
was not over-hospitable. And yet, when you 
come to think over the matter in cold blood, I 
think you will admit that it might have been 
worse." 

" Hardly, my lord, hardly." 

" I might have hanged you over the sea in 
face of the westering sun — and surely that 
would have been worse ? " 

" Not so ; it is better to hang than to bum, 
my lord." 

"A matter of taste, Mr. Stewart, I take it. 
But if I had hung you, you would not have 
been alive to-day, and I should not have had 
the pleasure of thus pleasantly discoursing with 
you. The roasting was doubtless sore at the 
time, and indeed it is not even yet a savoury 
subject of thought, not to say of converse, with 
me. So, by your leave, we will change the 
subject, and come to the business of our present 
meeting." 

" Even so, Lord CassiUis. It is for you to 
say what you intend. But you will not foi^^el 
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that you have possessed yourself of what by 
right belongs to me." 

"Hark, Mr. Stewart, that is not so. All 
Carrick is mine, and no man within or without 
the bailliary can say nay with impunity ; but I 
am free to admit that you had at one time 
some reason to believe that the Abbey of 
Crossraguel was your own, its tacks, its 
heritages, and its emoluments and influence, 
and I am prepared to recognise generously 
your disappointment." 

" I care not now how you put it, my lord, 
seeing I am even driven by stress of circum- 
stances to yield up the Abbey to you, so long 
as you deal by me generously." 

'* Disappointment is worth little, Mr. 
Stewart, in good Scots money, but never- 
theless I am willing that you should be paid 
for the reversion of what you call your rights, 
not less than ten thousand pounds Scots. It 
is a generous sum, worth all the revenues of 
Crossraguel for years ; and in these days of 
change, who knows whether the Abbey might 
not ere long revert once more to the Church 
Catholic?" 

" It is not so, my lord, that the purpose of 
God is being accomplished. The Papacy has 
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gone, never more to return to Scotland, and 
the Abbey is yours in perpetuity. It is worth 
more than ten thousand pounds Scots." 

" That is the utmost sum I can venture to 
give, Mr. Stewart, and it is, I say again, a 
generous sum. Let it suffice you." 

" And am I to have no consideration. Lord 
Cassillis, for what I have endured in the flesh, 
as well as in the mind, at your hands ? Are 
my sufferings in the Black Vault to go for 
nothing ? " 

"In faith, your sufferings, as you call them, 
have already cost me much. I lost another 
captive the night of your release ; a watchman, 
who deserved to die, but who, nevertheless, 
was a valiant man, and useful after his own 
fashion; and a good sleuth-hound. What com- 
pensation do you propose to offer for these ? " 

" None, my lord. I escaped with joy, for 
that you had no right to imprison me, and if 
you lost captive, and man, and hound, it was 
not I who was to blame." 

"You awaken memories, Mr. Stewart, that 
you had best let slumber when you come to 
deal with me. You have my offer — ten 
thousand pounds Scots — take it or leave it. 
What say you?" 
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'* Tis not an offer that is worthy of the King 
of Carrick." 

"It is all the offer I have to make — take it, 
I say, or leave it. What is your choice ? " 

" Let me remind your lordship — " 

" Remind me of nothing, sir. I have had 
enough of this huckstering. I have made 
my offer — it is for you to say yea or nay. 
Accept it at once, else your opportunity is 
gone forthwith and for even" 

" I accept it." 

"You have done wisely," the Earl said, his 
demeanour changed, "and my treasurer shall 
not fail to pay you the money forthwith." 

The Earl fell a-talking with Stewart of 
matters in general, and Stewart — no more the 
Commendator of Crossraguel — marvelled much 
at the change that had come over him. Could 
this, he asked himself, be the same man who 
had stood by in the kitchen of Dunure and 
gloated fiend-like while his servants applied 
the torture of the fire to the suffering person 
of his victim ? Surely never was more courtly 
man than the Earl to-day. 

Stewart thus out of the way, the Earl had 
greater leisure to concentrate his efforts on the 
maintenance of the kingship of Carrick. 
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Bargany still held aloof from him. The 
stern baron, with his castle on the water of 
Girvan, had not taken up his position of 
independence without a due counting of the 
cost He knew of what stuff Earl Gilbert 
was made ; his haughty heart and his indomi- 
table will ; and that in due time he would call 
to account, if only he could, those who had 
foresworn allegiance to him. And with the 
wisdom that became him, Bargany had been 
strengthening his stakes. 

But Bargany's time was not just yet come. 
It was upon Craigneil that the Earl let slip his 
first bolt. 

It came in the form of a peremptory summons 
to repair forthwith to the House of Cassillis. 
Bennan bore the message, and he delivered it 
insolently. He rode into the courtyard of 
Craigneil Castle on a winter's afternoon, and 
summoned its owner to hear what he had to 
say. And when Craigneil came to the front 
door and stood with his hand on one of the 
heavy pillars which flanked the doorway, he 
wasted no time in courtesy. 

" In the name of the Earl of Cassillis," he 
said, "I summon you to repair within eight- 
and-forty hours to the House of Cassillis. 
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Should you refuse, the Earl will deal with 
you as one who has broken your allegiance 
to your lord, and occasioned dispeace in his 
bailliary of Carrick." 

Craigneil felt for the moment serious, and 
that possibly his whole future depended on 
his reply, and he answered wisely and with 
consideration : 

** I shall give heed to the message, and think 
well over it" 

"And you will obey?" Bennan asked 
haughtily. 

** I have not said so," Craigneil responded. 
** I have said I shall give heed to the message." 

" Then you will not obey ? " 

*' Neither have I said I will not obey. You 
have my reply, and you will know when the 
forty-eight hours have gone whether I shall 
obey or not. It is not for you, Bennan, to 
demand fuller answer." 

And with that Craigneil turned his back on 
the Earl's messenger, and swung-to the heavy 
door in his face. Bennan could do naught else 
than ride away, but if Craigneil could have 
seen him as he descended to the road that ran 
by the Stinchar, and looked backward and 
upward to where the peel was founded on the 
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rock and raised in strength its massive walls, 
he would have seen him raise his hand in his 
wrath, and shake it at the towers. 

To Bargany Craigneil went to tell the Earl's 
message. 

^^ I expected the summons to have come to 
me," Bargany said, when he had heard the 
news, " and I was even ready with my answer. 
But since it has come to you, Craigneil, what 
is to be your answer ? *' 

" That is what I want to know. My answer 
must depend largely upon you." 

"Yes, but you must yourself bear the 
responsibility. The future may have rough 
times in store for you, if only you elect to 
refuse to obey the Earls summons, and I have 
no mind to advise you to a course that cannot 
be otherwise than fraught with danger.*' 

" Either course, I gather, is fraught with 
danger. If I obey the message, what have I 
to expect ? I should be humbled in my own 
eyes, humbled before Bennan, and Kirk- 
michael, and Culzean, and the men who are 
even now living under the roof-tree of Cassillis. 
I might be consigned to the dungeon, and have 
to atone for the past with imprisonment" 

" True. And if you disobey, you may have 
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to hold the keep of Craigneil against the Earl 
and his men. Carrick, at best, will be unsafe 
for you. You may be subject to attack at any 
moment. The path to Ayr will *be closed 
against you, and you will have to regard 
yourself as at feud with your natural chief." 

" I have thought of all these things, and 
hence I am here for your good counsel" 

"Craigneil," Bargany said, and he spoke 
with great solemnity, •' I have foreseen this 
time coming upon Carrick for long. God 
knows I should be glad were it otherwise ; 
but Earl Gilbert has tested my fealty to the 
breaking-point. Neither for him nor for any 
man under the sun shall I sacrifice my 
independence. I was never created to be the 
servant or the slave of another. A free man I 
have lived till this day, and with the help of 
Heaven I shall be a free man till the last day 
I live. The Earl has shown himself a tyrant. 
He has ruled Carrick with too heavy a hand. 
He has shown the greatest inhumanity when 
he ought to have been an example to the 
countryside in which his lot has been cast. 
The dungeons of Cassillis have had too many 
victims, and the Black Vault of Dunure has 
possessed too many cruelties. The Earl is 

X 
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well named the King of Carrick. But if he is 
to be king over others, he shall never be king 
over me." 

*' Neither shall he be king over me/' assented 
Craigneil. 

•* Think, Craigneil — think well. You may 
take a step that you may never be able to 
retrace." 

"I have thought, Bargany, and I am 
resolved. Should the Earl strike, it will be 
at you, but through me, and I shall look to 
you for succour." 

Bargany held out his hand, and Craigneil 
took it, and both comprehended what the 
grasp meant as they looked calmly and 
resolutely into one another's eyes. 

So Craigneil went not near Cassillis, and the 
forty-eight hours ran out by the clock. 

When the allotted time had elapsed, there 
was a mustering of men in Cassillis House. 
The preparations for the opening of the feud 
that was destined to break up for long the 
solidarity of the Kennedys in Carrick were 
conducted as far as possible in secret. The 
men who were to march to Craigneil and 
surprise the rebellious Kennedy on the banks 
of the Stinchar came in small groups, or one 
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by one. They were drawn from the district 
adjacent to Cassillis and Maybole; from the 
very heart of the Earl's territory, the country 
surrounding the castles where primarily the 
Earl had his seat. 

But sharp eyes were watching the develop- 
ment of events. True to his friendship for 
Bargany and Craigneil, Johnnie Faa was on 
the alert. Experience had told him that when 
the Kennedys gathered beneath the dule tree 
there was serious work impending, and he lost 
no time in bidding Bargany and Craigneil to 
be on the alert. And they took his advice. 

The moon was shining high when Bennan 
led his men southward, and Carrick was 
slumbering quietly in its cold light. The 
burghers of Maybole heard the sound as the 
four score horsemen and more rode up the 
High Street, and thanked Heaven that their 
lot had been cast in a town with rights and 
privileges of its own, and that enjoyed within 
its own immediate jurisdiction an independence 
on which even the Earl of Cassillis dared not 
trench. The lonely cottagers by the wayside 
woke from their slumbers, and wondered that 
the raiders were out, and they recalled in fear 
and trembling the last memorable ride of the 
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Craufurds of Kerse, the natural enemies of all 
good men and women in the Carrick division 
of the shire of Ayr. And the night air carried 
the going of the cavalcade to the ears of 
Bargany ; and he darkened . his brow and bit 
his lip as he realised what the going portended. 
By midnight the hamlet of Girvan was behind, 
and an hour later the horsemen drew rein on 
the northern bank of the Stinchar and looked up 
to the heights opposite, where, blacker against 
the night, rose the walls of Craigneil. Light 
in the peel there was none, and the silence that 
brooded was that of a house whose inmates 
were at rest and secure — ^at rest and secure in 
the restful security of conscious strength. 

The intention of Bennan was to obtain 
entrance to the castle by surprise. He ordered 
his men to dismount, and led them through the 
river by the ford. The stream was very cold, 
for it came from the hills where the snow was 
lying ; but the discomfort was nothing to men 
engaged in such an enterprise. The way up to 
the castle was rude and uneven ; but there were 
many ways in Carrick worse than this, and the 
troopers cared nothing for the tortuous ascent. 
And the moon lit up the massive walls of the 
keep. 
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Bennan disposed his men in the shadow and, 
with two attendants, advanced to the outer gate. 
Each man of the three had his battle-axe handy 
for use. 

On the right, Bennan sent swinging the peal 
of the bell that hung in the turret above the 
yett. Then he waited, and the while he noted 
the strength of the gate, and counted how many 
men could be mustered in front of it to surge 
a ram upon its resistance. And he cast his 
eye around and saw that not far away there 
were long, straight fir trees growing, one of 
which might speedily be converted into a 
weapon of attack. The warder was in no 
haste; but by-and-by he came and slowly 
pushed open the wicket and looked out. 

"Who calls.? "he asked. 

" I call," Bennan answered, "and in the name 
of the Earl of Cassillis I demand admission." 

" The Earl might have sent his messengers 
by daylight," the warder responded. "But 
bide," he added, "where you are till I have 
borne your errand to the master." 

Bennan could make none the better of it by 
evincing his impatience, and he waited in silence 
till Craigneil came and looked upon him through 
the wicket. 
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" What errand have you to bring/' he asked, 
"that might not have been delivered by the 
light of day?" 

"That is not for me to say," Bennan 
answered. " I am here by command of the 
Earl, and it is in his name that I demand 
admission." 

"You can tell your message where you 
stand, and I can listen from within just as well 
as without." 

"It would not become me to give the Earl's 
message in any such fashion," Bennan returned, 
" neither will I do it. So open the gate, and 
let me come in." 

"That will I not," Craigneil responded. 
"My castle is my own, and neither the Earl 
nor any other man shall come within these 
walls without my leave. And harkee, Bennan, 
think you I do not know wherefore you have 
come? What means the tramping of horses 
that I heard but a little while ago ? And what 
means the long line of men whom you led up 
the heights, and who are even now close at 
hand to do your bidding ? " 

" These things it is for you^to learn, and not 
for me to say, and you shall know right soon 
what they import," was Bennan's answer, as 
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he turned him about, and walked away to 
where his followers were concealed in the 
shadow of the trees. The warder shut-to the 
wicket gate, and the world was without. 

Craigneil knew what was impending. He 
was ready. He heard without dismay the 
noise of the woodmen's axes on the stately 
fir close by, and then the crash of the tree as 
it toppled and fell, and brought to its mother 
earth the growth of many years. The moon 
gave light enough for the men to work by, and 
they were not long in trimming the tree for the 
stem work it was intended that it should 
perform. There were many hands, and they 
made light work. 

Bennan stood by while the battering-ram 
was carried forward, and brought to bear on 
the stout gate. The Cassillis men shouted as 
they buckled to their task. With practised 
eye they measured their distance, and then the 
fir tree crashed upon the iron-studded gate. 

That crash awoke the strength of Craigneil, 
and brought life and death from the turrets 
and the loopholes, and from above the gate. 
The silence that had prevailed gave way to 
the din of conflict, to the cheers of the 
defenders, to the rattle of musketry and th^ 
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ping of the bullets from the hagbuts, to the 
tumble and thud of the great stones and 
boulders that came down upon the ram and 
upon the attacking men of Cassillis from above 
the gateway, to cries of dismay and of men 
wounded and stricken. 

That was the manner of Craigneil's reception 
to the summons of the Earl of Cassillis. 

Bennan was a soldier after the manner of 
the time and of Carrick, and he realised 
instinctively that his mission had failed. 
There were as many men within the castle 
as without, and its capture that night was an 
impossibility. So, without waiting to court 
further disaster, he withdrew his followers, and 
carrying their dead and wounded with them, 
they turned their backs upon the grey walls of 
Craigneil, strong in their might, and sought 
the ford of the Stinchar and the horses waiting 
for them in the woodland on its banks. 

It was just in the grey of the winter's 
morning that the troopers reined up under the 
dule tree. How often had its branches waved 
like a pall over the slain ! And now, as five 
men who had ridden southward the night 
before in the pride of strength, and in the 
glory of full manhood, were laid on the green 
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sward, and the wounded were borne from 
beneath the shadow of the ancient plane into 
the castle whose days were as the days of 
the tree, Earl Gilbert needed no one to 
tell him that the enterprise had failed of its 
purpose, 

Bennan saw that the Earl was in wrath and 
sore displeasure, and he said nothing, not even 
by way of explanation. He only stood by to 
give the Earl time to exhaust himself, and he 
watched him, in the growing light of the day, 
walk backwards and forwards, looking now and 
then at the bodies of the five dead troopers 
lying so quietly and with such placid faces that 
winter's morning under the bare boughs and 
branches of the tree of mourning. Bennan 
was wise to wait. Earl Gilbert's anger grew 
cooler, yet far from cold, ere he spoke. 

"What!" he cried, stopping short in his 
walk and facing his henchman — '* what do you 
mean by these?" and he pointed to the row 
of the slain. " Are these the first-fruits of the 
overthrow of the rebellion in Carrick.^ Are 
these the pledges of the victory that you have 
brought me from Craigneil ? " 

Then the Earl fell to cursing, as there 
.passed across his mental vision the joy of 
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Bargany and Craigneil in the defeat of the 
men of Cassillis. 

"May the fires of the pit," he resumed, 
*'have me if I be not even with Bargany 
myself! I might have known better than to 
entrust this enterprise to another. I knew 
from the beginning — from the very beginning 
something told me — that this adventure would 
miscarry. Fool that I was ! And now, by the 
heavens over us, every petty laird between 
the Doon and Wigtonshire will throw in his 
lot with Bargany, and range himself under 
his flag, and I shall have more trouble to 
crush this outbreak in Carrick thian I should 
have to march from here to the braes of 
Loudoun through Craufurds and Campbells all 
the way. Ah, Bennan, but you have made a 
sorry night's work of it ! " 

*• Even so, my lord," Bennan answered, " but 
there have been worse troubles than these 
since Flodden, and they have been overcome. 
Neither," he added, "have I been to blame." 

" Aye, aye," the Earl replied, " there have, 
as you say, been worse disasters than this, and 
they have been atoned for. So shall this. 
But how came this about .^" 

" Craigneil is fortified, my lord ; fortified and 
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Strongly held by more men than I had to 
overthrow it. Had your lordship taken my 
counsel, and shot your bolt without warning — " 

"Reproach me not, Bennan; I am in no 
mood for it. I erred, I allow, for I fain 
hoped that Kennedy would not have to war 
upon Kennedy ; but, as I am Earl of Cassillis 
and Bailie of Carrick, I must forthwith restore 
my ascendancy, be the cost what it may. Nor 
is there time to lose. If we are to succeed, 
we must not waste time over Craigneil — the 
way to the heart of the rebellion is through 
Bargany." 

" Even so, Lord Cassillis." 

••And the blow must be struck without 
loss of time. Nevertheless," Earl Gilbert 
added, ''it must not be struck without the 
deliberation and the making of success 
assured. Have these men buried — I shall 
see you by-and-by." 

The Earl walked slowly into the castle, 
calmly to face consideration of his line of 
action; and he was so engaged when word 
was brought him that Johnnie Faa and his 
gipsies were encamped not far from the House 
of Bargany, on the banks of the Girvan. 



CHAPTER XV 

ANOTHER FOR ESTHER, AND ESTHER HERSELF 

The yeoman from the Carrick shore — the same 

yeoman who had stood firm and calm when 

Cloncaird had gone down before the knife of 

the gipsy chief on the uplands of Straiton that 

led the way to Galloway — ^had been instant in 

season in searching out the whereabouts of 

Johnnie Faa and his followers. His watchings 

had been long, and his journeys had been 

weary. He had tracked the gipsies with the 

tenacity of a bloodhound, and now his patience 

and assiduity had been rewarded. For on 

what looked the eve of a life-and-death struggle 

in Carrick between the rival forces of Cassillis 

and Bargany, Johnnie Faa had sought shelter 

on the banks of the Girvan where the woodland 

was as dense and the solitude as great as any 

on the broad plains of well-afforested Kyle. 

He was a man among men, this yeoman, and 

the Earl of Cassillis knew it. The Countess 

308 
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had told her lord how manfully he had stood 
in the gap that day Cloncaird had fallen, and 
since then the Earl had been duly told of his 
unbroken search for the band of gipsies. 

So when he came to Cassillis House, and 
told Earl Gilbert where Johnnie Faa was to be 
found, the Earl bade him search him out and 
bring him and his men to the dule tree, dead 
or alive. Alive, if he only could — but dead or 
alive ! 

The yeoman made his own preparations. 
The men he took with him he selected from 
the yeomen of the shore ; the yeomen 
whom he knew best and whom he trusted the 
most. 

The night was the only time to inaugurate 
such an enterprise. It needed the covering of 
the dark to trespass upon the lands of Bargany ; 
and it needed the covering of the dark, too, 
to get within striking distance of the gipsies 
without being discovered. Their tents were far 
among the trees. Their shelter was deep and 
broad, and they were under the broad shield of 
Bargany. It was his work they were doing ; 
watching the movements of his great rival in 
Cassillis, tracking his messengers, and seeing 
for themselves after what fashion the lairds 
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who had allied themselves with the Earl were 
disposing themselves and their troopers. 

It was no easy task the Carrick yeoman had 
been allotted, and it needed skill and judgment 
if it were to have successful issue. And these 
were the very qualities that the yeoman brought 
to bear on it In dense, deep night he marched 
his men by devious paths and quiet windings 
to the banks of the Girvan, and he so disposed 
them that when the day broke they should not 
fail to give effect to their mission. 

Through the gloom the yeoman crept to the 
confines of the gipsy encampment. Only in 
one of the tents, and that a small one in the 
centre of the small clearing, a faint light burned. 
Other sign of life there was none. Save in that 
little tent the wanderers lay asleep, quietly 
putting in the night hours that carried Time 
forward to the last morning that was ever to 
dawn for them. 

Satisfied that things were as he had 
anticipated, the yeoman returned to his place 
among his men ; and they too went to rest 
until the sun should rise and scatter the 
darkness of the winter's night. 

The gipsies were astir at dawn, and they 
bestirred themselves to breakfast They 
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lighted a fire and made preparations for their 
morning meal, and they went about their task 
as quietly and as unconcernedly as men do who 
cannot look into the future. 

Only one woman was in the camp — Esther 
Faa, the gipsy chiefs sister. She had slept 
on a bed of leaves and dried grasses in a 
curtained corner of her brother's tent; and 
like the swart men of the land, she welcomed 
the morning as one of the things which had 
been, and which in the due order, of Nature 
should be again. She stood to windward of 
the fire, and warmed her hands at its ruddy 
glow. 

There was a crackling of underwood and of 
twigs in the forest, as if someone were approach- 
ing, and the sharp eyes of the gipsies were 
turned in the direction of the noise. Some of 
the men went for their hagbuts ; others saw 
that their knives were ready for use. Johnnie 
Faa himself took a step forward to the edge of 
the clearing and looked into the wood. And 
there he saw men coming, nor making their 
coming secret. How many men he could not 
tell, for the trees gave them natural shelter, 
and they advanced as those who had no mind 
to make themselves too dangerouslyconspicuous. 
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But Johnnie Faa grasped two things. The 
first, that the comers outnumbered his 
gipsies ; the second, that they were all men 
of Cassillis. And he conceived that Fate 
might be impending. 

There is no disgrace in retreat from unten- 
able position when the foe has the advantage 
in numbers ; and the gipsy chief ordered his 
men to withdraw into the deeper depths of 
the woodland, nor to stay upon the order of 
their going. And Esther Faa kept close to 
her brother. 

The Cassillis men marched right on, firing 
their hagbuts as they came, and the retreat 
was accelerated. Shots were exchanged. 
But the hagbut was an uncertain gun at the 
best, and the light of the winter morning was 
bad. So the gipsies made the more haste to 
flee away. 

But alas for them ! for right in front rose 
another troop of Kennedys, more numerous, 
too, than the gipsies, and men of Cassillis. 
Enemies, therefore, and either to be avoided 
or to be slain. 

Johnnie Faa knew he was in an ambush, 
and from front and rear there poured in on 
him and his followers the bullets from the 
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hagbuts, every moment discharged at nearer 
distance. At the first discharge from the 
Kennedys in front Esther reeled and fell ; 
but she was on her feet in a moment and 
by her brother's side. Johnnie Faa looked 
upon her with a look of unutterable sorrow, 
but he said nothing for a while. Then he 
spoke low into her ear, and he took her in 
his arms, and he pressed her close to his breast 
and kissed her lips. The girl obeyed his 
instructions, and fled towards the river, the 
sound of whose flow was now heard on the 
clear winter air, like a startled deer. 

The gipsies went forward. Johnnie Faa led 
the way, and he sprang into the ranks of the 
troopers with the energy of desperation. One 
of the Kennedys raised his hagbut and pointed 
it at him, but ere the shot could be dbcharged 
the leader of the Cassillis men, the yeoman 
from the Carrick shore, struck up the muzzle 
of the weapon, and the shot whizzed harmlessly 
away into the forest ; and in an instant the long 
knife of the gipsy had done its work, and the 
trooper fell, never to rise again. 

Another blow was struck, not the less 
speedily. Right on the head of the gipsy 
came down the ready axe of the Carrjck 
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yeoman, and Johnnie Faa fell to the ground 
stunned and bleeding. 

The odds were too great for the gipsies. 
They fought as men fight who know they 
must win or die, but against them was a 
courage as great as their own, and a force 
that outnumbered them by three to one. 
Some of them — and happier they — were slain 
in the greenwood that was their home, and 
where they could have wished to have died ; 
the rest were made captive, and with their 
arms tied to their sides, they were led off 
prisoners in the direction of Cassillis. And 
—sad for him — Johnnie Faa was one of the 
captured. 

The Cassillis men made no effort to capture 
Esther Faa. " Let her go," their leader said ; 
" we are not here to fight with women." 

So they let her go, and she staggered on, 
with the blood flowing from the wound in her 
side, and her garments dyed red. She made 
for the river. There was no healing in its 
waters, but her thirst was great, and she could 
allay it ; and the Girvan ran down till it all 
but laved the walls of Bargany. 

The warder of Bargany heard the bell toll 
faintly, and he peered through the wicket, 
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expecting to see somebody standing in front 
of it. None was there. The warder wondered 
much how and why the bell had rung, and he 
was about to close the wicket when he heard a 
faint moan. He looked to the ground, and a 
girl lay on it, weltering in her blood. Her 
hair was dishevelled and her eyes closed, and 
her cheeks were as pale as the dead. 

The warder was no stranger to wounds and 
to blood ; nevertheless, he started at what he 
saw that winter morning, and he undid the 
heavy fastenings of the gate, and pushed back 
the bolts, and swung the massive gate open. 
And out he went and lifted the girl in his 
strong arms and carried her within. And 
forthwith he sent for Bargany, who came 
straightway, and had Esther Faa carried 
within the castle. 

These were times of bloodshed, and Lady 
Bargany knew all too well how to treat gun- 
shot wounds. With the aid of Jean Mure, 
she had the girl undressed, and the blood 
washed away from the wound. She looked 
at the wound, and then at her husband. 

Bargany read in his wife's eyes that she 
knew the wound to be mortal. 

" It is the gipsy girl/' he said. " Something 
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must have befallen them. If she would only 
come back to consciousness ! " 

"She may never return to consciousness," 
Lady Bargany answered. ^^ Had you not 
better send out a messenger to find out what 
has happened ? " 

Bargany sent out the messenger, and 
then he returned and sat down by the 
bedside. 

It was not long ere Esther opened her eyes 
and gazed about her half-consciously. 

" Where am I ? " she muttered, speaking to 
herself. " It was never like this in the forest 
before. I can see neither the trees nor the 
sky. Johnnie, are you there .^" 

Lady Bargany patted the girl as a mother 
pats to rest a fretting child. 

" Lie still," she said, " and be quiet. You 
are quite safe and among friends." 

** But," said the girl, " I am not where I 
should be, and I am not where I would like 
to be. Oh, my God ! " she added, with a start 
that opened the fountains of her life and made 
the life-streams pour, " I know — I know — I 
see it all again — Johnnie, where are you? 
What have they done to you ? " 

" Do try and lie still," Lady Bargany said 
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again. "You are very weak, and you must 
compose yourself.'* 

Esther turned her head and looked Lady 
Bargany in the face. 

** Tell me," she said entreatingly — " tell me, 
if you can, what has happened. What became 
of the men ? And where is my brother ? " 

" I cannot tell you," Lady Bargany replied. 
" I do not know what has happened, or how 
you came to be wounded. But rest, my girl, 
rest a little, and you may — " 

'* Rest ! " responded Esther Faa, with an 
energy that made Lady Bargany start, and 
that brought Bargany himself to his feet. 
"Rest! why should I rest, when they have 
taken away my brother into captivity — perhaps 
to death? May Heaven strike them for the 
vengeance they have wrought ! What harm 
were we doing in the woodland that the men 
of Cassillis should break in upon our solitude 
in such fashion .^ What wrong was ours that 
they should butcher us with muskets and With 
axes? God gave us the greenwood, madam, 
for our home — the bonnie forest and the 
beautiful sward — why did He make creatures 
to shoot us and hack us to death like 
vermin ? " 
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Esther Faa paused to gather strength, and 
passed her hand across her eyes in vain efforts 
to clear away the film that was gathering over 
them. Then she raised herself on her arm 
and looked at Bargany. 

" Hark, sir," she said, " to what I have to 
say. I can forgive Lord Cassillis and all his 
men for that they have taken the life of a 
helpless girl ; but " — and there was deep 
energy and soul in every syllable — '*if they 
lay violent hands on my brother, may the 
curse of a dying gipsy attend them and light 
upon them to their dire calamity ! May God 
smite the Earl in His power even as the Earl 
shall smite my brother ! " 

The gipsy fell back exhausted on her pillow, 
rested awhile, then opened her eyes and spoke 
again. 

" I wish I could see you, Johnnie, dear 
Johnnie. Oh! my brother, what would I not 
give to have you with me once more in 
the greenwood ? Look, dear, look how the 
westling sun is glinting in the trees — see how 
he is decking the forest in gold. Come, come 
away, brother, from these cruel men; they 
will kill you, Johnnie ; I know they will kill 
you." 
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Bargany turned from the bedside and looked 
out on the river. His eyes were wet with 
tears. Lady Bargany took the dying girl's 
hand in her own, and Jean Mure moistened 
her lips, and bathed her brow with water. 
Esther gazed into vacancy, then fell to 
crooning the verses of a gipsy song : 

" Wanderers we on the face of the land, 

The face of the land that bore us, 
Come we by valley and river and shore, 

Raise we the gipsy chorus. 
Far came our sires from the Orient shores, 

But Scotia long we have wandered ; 
Ours are the mountain, the forest, the glen. 

Where Nature her beauty has squandered." 

" Brother — dear brother," she added, in tones 
so faint that even Lady Bargany, bending over 
her, could hardly hear — ** come, Johnnie, come 
away, back to the forest — you'll find God there 
— I am going to Him now. Do you not hear 
Him calling me ? " 

There was a smile on Esther Faa s face — 
for that she had heard the voice that called 
her home, and home she had gone. 

And all she had left behind her was this 
frail tabernacle of her body, in due time to be 
laid to rest by the water of Girvan, and under 
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the shadow of the forest she had loved so 
well 

Bargany had no time to sorrow for the death 
of the gipsy girl. His messenger was at the 
door. He had seen the deserted camp and the 
signs of conflict, and — ^most notable sign of all 
— a dead trooper of Cassillis clenched in the 
fingers of a dead gipsy. These lay beneath the 
drooping branches of a tree, and so hard they 
held by one another, that separation could not 
be effected without a force which even the men 
of Carrick were too humane to employ. He 
had traced the marks of the conflict till they 
became lost in the broad tread of many men all 
marching in the one direction. The indications 
were all too clear — Johnnie Faa and his men 
had fallen into the hands of the Earl of 
Cassillis. The yeoman from the Carrick shore 
had had his day. 

Craigneil was in daily communication with 
Bargany, and with a party of his horsemen he 
had utilised the morning hours in riding from 
his home by Stinchar to the dwelling of his 
new chief by the water of Girvan. He came 
just in time. 

And straightway there was excitement and 
hurry in Bargany — the rushing hither aiKl 
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thither of men, the trampling of horses from 
stable to courtyard, the mustering of two score 
troopers all told and all armed for the chase, 
the swinging back of the great gates, and the 
clattering of the horses as the troop rode off to 
the King's highway that led on by Maybole 
towards Cassillis House on the banks of the 
Doon. The road was crisp and hard, the 
January air was chill ; there was everything in 
Nature and in human will to make good speed. 

Thus they rode on, without halt or stay, but 
sign of the Cassillis men or of the gipsies they 
saw none. The smoke of Maybole, the ancient 
capital of an ancient bailliary, rose against the 
grey sky, and over the hillocks and the trees 
they looked upon the tower of Maybole, quiet 
in might. The tower meant danger, and 
Bargany did not venture near it. Why should 
he ? His two score followers were not to be 
pitted against battlements, and cannon, and 
hostile men mustered by the hundred. 

It was to Cassillis the men of Cassillis must 
go, and Bargany swept round the town and 
caught up the highway on the further side* 
But sign of the chase was not. Everything 
was still in the native quiet of the winter 
morning. 
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The yeoman from Carrick shore had fore- 
seen everything, even to the pursuit by 
Bargany, and his men and he had made ready 
against eventualities. He knew where to find 
horses to mount his followers and their 
captives, and to the thicket where the horses 
were concealed he had hastened with all speed, 
and he had all but come in sight of the 
Dabymple Forest when, with the quick 
intuition of a bom leader, he divined danger. 
He called a halt and listened, and from far off, 
borne on the winter air, came to his ears the 
trampling of the horses of Bargany. The 
yeoman made no complaint. He put himself 
at the head of his followers and hurried on. 

But the Bargany horsemen came nearer 
and nearer ; and that because of the Cassillis 
troopers ten of the horses bore each its double 
load. The gipsies were mounted behind their 
captors, and the horses, hardy as they were, 
and staunch for a rough country, went slowly. 

These, the horsemen with the captives, were 
placed in front ; the yeoman from the Carrick 
shore fell to the rear, and urged on the flight 
from behind. And he was all but on the 
banks of Doon when, looking back, he saw 
Bargany and his men sweep round a corner of 
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the road. They were hurrying as men hurry 
when they know their time is short. 

The yeoman from the Carrick shore halted 
his unemcumbered followers at the approach 
that led to Cassillis; the gipsies he sent 
forward; and there he waited whatever should 
betide. 

On the Bargany men came, till they found 
their progress barred by the line of the 
Cassillis horsemen ; by a row of hagbut 
muzzles, each one pointing straight forward ; 
by a determination and a courage equal to 
their own. But if the chase was not to be in 
vain, it must go forward ; and forward it went 

There were empty saddles on the discharge 
of the hagbut fire, and ere the smoke had 
cleared away the swords were at work, and 
battle-axes were being plied, and Kennedys 
were hacking and hewing at one another all 
the more savagely that all were Kennedys, 
and that the struggle was fratricidal. The 
yeoman from the Carrick shore was in the 
forefront of the fray, and he smote with an arm 
of strength. But Bargany himself pressed on, 
and Craigneil by his side, and they broke 
through the defence; and soon the mil^e 
was one of struggling combats, in which man 
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buckled to against his fellow-man, and defence 
and attack alike grew disorganised. 

Meanwhile, the troopers with the captive 
gipsies behind them had hastened along. 
The horses had spur given them without 
stint, and they galloped by Doon side amid 
the great plane trees and through the beeches 
and the firs till they saw the dule tree in front 
of them, and behind it the stout walls of the 
castle. 

The yeoman from the Carrick shore had 
done his part. Bargany knew his quest fruit- 
less, his chase in vain ; and collecting his 
horsemen, those of them still fit to sit on 
saddle and maintain the pace, he hastened to 
put the miles between him and that old peel up 
there. For well he knew there was danger 
within its ken. And was not the life of one 
Kennedy of Bargany more precious than that 
of the best score of gipsies that ever trod the 
sward of Scotland ? 

The Earl of Cassillis did not retaliate by 
making the huntsmen the quarry. Sufficient 
for the day was the gain thereof, and he was 
too overjoyed to have Johnnie Faa and his 
men at his disposal to act upon the advice of 
his yeoman from the Carrick shore, and of 
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Bennan, who urged him to strike while the 
iron was hot. 

" Let be," he said ; " Bargany's time is at 
hand, but it is not yet." 

And his counsellors fell back and urged him 
no more. For they knew the Earl, and that 
further insistence were vain. 

Earl Gilbert did not try to conceal his 
gratification. He had Johnnie Faa in his 
hands at last, and he knew what to do with him. 

"You are my captive now," he said to the 
gipsy, going forward to where Johnnie Faa 
stood erect, **and you shall escape the due 
reward of your deeds no longer." 

The gipsy did not answer. He returned 
the Earl's look, and his chest rose and fell with 
suppressed emotion and wrath. 

** See, Bennan," the Earl said, turning to his 
henchman — **see that these men are confined 
in the dungeon. You shall be answerable for 
their escape." 

** I accept the responsibility," Bennan replied. 
" They shall not escape." 

** You may unbind them," the Earl resumed, 
" the dungeon will keep them safe enough — it 
has never failed us yet. And I shall give them 
an assize in the morning." 
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Bennan bade the troopers standing by 
unbind the gipsies. These did as they were 
told; and last of all they came to Johnnie 
Faa, Weapon of offence the gipsy chief had 
none, and, the ropes loosed, he stood unarmed 
and defenceless. 

Johnnie Faa stretched out his arms in 
freedom from the cords. They were strong 
arms, and ready; the arms of a man of a 
strong and ready mind. 

"Take them away," the Earl said. 

It was a wild spring the gipsy chief made, 
but not for liberty. He came upon Bennan 
with the force of a cataract, and bore him to 
the ground. Like lightning he snatched 
Bennan*s own dagger from its sheath, and ere 
his hapless victim or the horrified onlookers 
could say yea or nay, plunged it into the hilt 
in his breast It was a blow that needed no 
repetition. 

Johnnie Faa drew back the weapon and 
started to his feet, his eyes fixed on the 
Earl. But the yeoman from the Carrick 
shore struck the gipsy with heavy blow to 
the ground. 

Bennan was dead — slain beneath the dule 
tree, the tree of mourning. 
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Earl Gilbert ground his teeth in fury. 

" Stay," he cried to the men, " let the gipsies 
be where they are. I shall grant them their 
assize now." 



CHAPTER XVI 

WHEREIN THE WAY IS OPENED FOR 

THE CARRICK FEUD, AND THE FEUD ITSELF 

IS STARTED 

The Earl of Cassillis was the hereditary Bailie 
of Carrick, and to try the gipsies was quite 
within his jurisdiction. They were Egyptians 
and vagrants, wanderers on the face of the 
earth, and even petty magistrates might flog, 
or imprison, or mutilate them at will. The 
Earl had power of pit and gallows, the scaffold 
as well as the dungeon ; nor could the law in 
any way thwart him or ask what he did should 
he elect to burn the gipsies at the stake, or 
hang them between heaven and earth from the 
dule tree of Cassillis. 

The Earl was King of Carrick besides, the 
same who had roasted the Commendator of 
Crossraguel in the Black Vault of Dunure. 

He held court that morning where he stood, 

under the dule tree. The Doon ran down 

328 
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behind him, the castle rose high above him, in 
front were the trees of the park, and above 
them the flat summit of Cassillis Downans, 
once a Roman camp, and, in the days of Earl 
Gilbert and for long after them, the dancing 
ground of the fairies. The grey sky was the 
dome, the green sward was the floor of the 
court And angry men stood all around their 
chief. 

To give the proceedings an air of justice, 
the Earl had his own oaken chair, his chair of 
state, brought out, and he seated himself in it. 
The scrivener who did his lord's correspon- 
dence for him, and who knew just enough law 
to prevent the Earl from outraging it, and 
committing himself beyond recall, was fetched 
from the charter-room and bidden act as 
accuser ; which he forthwith did, as soon as 
he had ascertained what charge the Earl 
desired to have made and substantiated. 

There was no difficulty on that score, for the 
Earl had made up his mind, and the judgment 
was fixed. 

The scrivener accused Johnnie Faa and his 
men under two heads. First, that they were 
notour gipsies, banned by the realm's law; 
second, that they had conspired to waylay and 
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theftuously to take away the person of the 
Countess of Cassillis, and that in their attempt 
they had sacrificed the lives of certain men, 
the dutiful servants of the Earl, and true and 
faithful lieges of the Regent. 

When the charges were made by the 
scriveneTi neither Johnnie Faa nor any of his 
men answered anything. They stood in a row 
facing the Earl, and surrounded by the men-at- 
arms. The face of the gipsy chief was pale 
and calm, his features were set and resolute. He 
knew that defence and denial were alike vain. 

** Have you no answer to make to the 
charges of the prosecutor?" the Earl asked, 
directing his words to Johnnie Faa. "You 
$ire accused of being notour gipsies. Can you 
deny the impeachment ? " 

"It were vain to deny anything," Johnnie 
Faa returned, meeting the EarFs gaze firmly, 
" or to make defence before a judge who has 
already ordained in his mind that we should 
die. But," he added, ** I am a gipsy, a notour 
gipsy if you will! I have lived true to the 
gipsy race, and true to it I shall die." 

" Have you nothing to say concerning the 
other charge — the outrage upon the Countess 
of CassilUs and the slaying of my men ? '* 
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"Nothing," the gipsy replied. "You kept 
my sister in bondage within these walls there. 
Did not that merit atonement after some 
fashion ? " 

"Then," returned the Earl, "you have 
nothing to say?" 

" Say ! " answered Johnnie Faa, " what good 
to say anything? Hasten on with the doom 
you mean to pronounce, and have done with 
us. Why keep us here any longer than 
is necessary?" 

The Earl could afford to play with his 
victims, and he had no mind to part with 
them so readily, and therefore he went through 
the form of having witnesses called to prove 
that Johnnie Faa and his men were veritable 
Egyptians, of whom the law of Scotland had 
declared that they were not fit to sojourn in 
the land, and that they had taken part in the 
conflict on the high lands of Straiton and 
on the King's highway from Ayrshire into 
Galloway. These witnesses told their story 
in full, from the first onslaught of the gipsies 
to the home-going of the dead Cloncaird. 

It was a familiar enough story, and there 
was no need to repeat it. But the Earl was 
the Bailie of Carrick, and it behoved that all 
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things should be done decently and in 
order. 

When the witnesses had all been called, and 
the evidence had all been heard, the Earl 
asked Johnnie Faa and his men, one by one, 
whether they had anything to say why sentence 
of death should not forthwith be pronounced 
against them. Only the gipsy chief made 
answer. 

" What need," he asked — " what need that I 
should say anything ? I would not even beg 
my life at your lordship's hands were I assured 
beforehand that you would hear my prayer for 
mercy. Were there any hope, I would implore 
for the lives of my men, that they might go 
hence in freedom. For if they offended, it was 
because of me. They have been innocent of 
aught save that they have obeyed my orders, 
and it is not they who should suffer, but I." 

" I did not ask you," the Earl said sharply, 
" whether you had aught to say for others than 
yourself. Each man may speak for himself, if 
he is so minded." 

With that the Earl looked rapidly along the 
line of pale faces in front of him. There were 
dark, wistful eyes in the faces, and they were 
full enough of meaning. But there was no 
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encouragement in the Earl's look, and not one 
of the gipsies spoke. 

The men-at-arms that stood by looked at 
one another, but neither did they speak. The 
death of the gipsies was beginning to loom 
very near. 

Earl Gilbert did not keep the accused in 
doubt very long. 

"The Court finds each and all of you 
guilty," he said, "and sentences each and all 
of you to be hanged by the neck forthwith 
until you be dead." 

" Which," added the scrivener, in a voice 
that trembled, " is pronounced for Doom." 

The men-at-arms had been hushed into 
silence, even into solemnity, as they waited 
for the sentence to be pronounced ; now that 
the execution was to take place forthwith, they 
roused themselves to action, and the feeling of 
solemnity gave place. There were ropes to 
be brought, and ladders ; and a rude scaffold 
had to be erected, on which the gipsies were to 
stand until they were turned off. 

It all took time, though it be short enough 
in the telling ; but at last everything was ready, 
and the men were led forward — the gipsies, 
one by one to take his place beneath the 
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giant arm of the dulc tree that waited for 
him. 

Just then there was an interruption. Along 
the approach rode, with what speed his palfrey 
could muster, Father Quentin, the last Abbot 
of Crossraguel. He had heard in grey Dunure 
of the capture of the gipsies, and he knew full 
well what that portended. With all haste he 
had hurried by shore and by road that he 
might be on the scene ere it was too late. 

The Earl frowned when he saw who it was 
that broke in upon the scene, and asked him- 
self what devil's luck it was that had brought 
the old fool of a father confessor hither. The 
Abbot made the reply for himself. 

" I hope, my lord," he said respectfully, as 
he slowly dismounted from his panting horse, 
" that I am not too late ? " 

It looked as if he were — for the ropes were 
swinging to and fro in the wind, and the 
gipsies were standing, each man beneath his 
own allotted rope. Surely their predestination 
was not to be interrupted by a friar ! 

** Too late ! " the Earl answered gruffly. 
** What do you mean by too late ? You are 
too late to come between me and the carrying 
out of my judgment against these men. Ga 
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within the castle, Father Quentin, and let the 
men-at-arms do their work." 

*'It is never too late for mercy, Lord. 
Cassillis/' Father Quentin said, in soft, plead- 
ing tones, and yet tones that had something 
authoritative in them. " Heaven still permits 
you to be merciful to these poor men, and as 
you would have mercy when you stand at the 
bar of God, so be merciful to those that stand 
at your own bar here." 

'* Cease this prating of mercy," the Earl 
retorted angrily ; '* these men are being justly 
rewarded for the crimes they have committed. 
Wot ye, Father Quentin, that even now, under 
our very eyes, their chief has done to the death 
our trusty friend and servant, Kennedy of 
Bennan? See! His body still lies there on 
the sward." 

"May the God of mercy forgive him ! " the 
Abbot replied, wringing his hands. " I wot 
not that such a deed had been done. But 
Bennan," he added, " was ever a man of blood, 
and God has meted out to him the measure he 
meted out to others." 

. "The gipsy is a murderer ten times told, he 
and all his crew, and it is fit that they should 
die," returned the Earl. "You but waste 
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words, Father Quentin, and stay the hand of 
justice." 

" Nay, my lord, not the hand of justice, but 
the hand of vengeance ! And * Vengeance is 
Mine, saith the Lord.' " 

"Now, Friar," the Earl said, his brow 
darkening to the threatened storm, '' this is no 
place for preaching. Get you into the castle, 
I say, and leave men alone to do the work of 
men." 

The Abbot raised his eyes to those of the 
Earl, but he did not raise the tones of his 
voice. 

" The work of devils, rather," he said. 

Earl Gilbert drew back his hand, as if he 
would have smitten the Abbot in the face, but 
he had still enough of his better judgment left 
to ward off such an indignity. 

" Go — I say, go," he hissed, " and tempt me 
no more, lest I strike you to the ground." 

" Nay, then/' the Abbot answered, ** if I 
may not intercede for the men, I may at 
least prepare them for entering upon their 
eternity ? " 

** Let them settle their eternity as best they 
can," the Earl answered. " I will have no 
more delay. Let the ropes be put around 
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their necks. And for you, Father Quentin," 
he continued, turning upon the Abbot, " I 
command you to cease your interference." 

'* My lord/* the Abbot began, ** I am a 
priest of the Holy Church — " 

"And a Kennedy — go, the castle awaits 
your entrance." 

The Abbot ceased his intercession, and with 
head downcast and the tears streaming from 
his eyes, he passed within the gate. 

The men-at-arms placed the ropes round the 
necks of the gipsies. But not yet was the last 
scene to be enacted ; for hardly had the form 
of the Abbot disappeared than the Countess 
emerged from the gate. 

" May not I intercede for them, Gilbert ? " 
she said, going straight up to the Earl and 
catching him nervously by the arm. " You 
will not refuse to hear me ? " 

" This is no place for you, madam," the 
Earl replied sternly. *' Why can you not let 
justice take its course ? " 

*' It is for the outrage done upon me that 
you have ordered them to death. It was I 
who suffered — may I not plead for their 
release ? " 

For reply, Earl Gilbert led his wife within 
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the castle, then closed the door upon her, and 
returned to the dule tree. Neither priestly 
interference nor womanly sympathy should 
touch his heart that day. 

So there from the strong arm of the dule 
tree they hanged Johnnie Faa and his men. 
It was in the early afternoon that they were 
in the death-throes ; they were suspended till 
the sun had set and the winter evening was 
clouding Nature in its gloom. 

"And now," said the Earl — "now for 
Bargany." 

• • • • » • 

Now for Bargany I 

Bargany had no need to be told that his 
time was come. He had seen it coming for 
long, and quietly he had been getting ready 
for the inevitable struggle for ascendancy in 
Carrick. He had been making such alliances 
as he could. Among the burghers of Ayr he 
had many friends, and these had proffered 
their help in the hour of emergency. Mure 
of Auchendrane, a man in life's prime, and 
essentially jealous of any ascendancy in which 
he himself did not share, had come to his side. 
The Dalrymples of Stair had promised their 
aid should the struggle wax hot. And Bargany 
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knew that Craufurd of Kerse had his eye on 
Carrick and its chief, and that he was only 
waiting his chance* 

** It will not be long now till the Earl 
strike," Bargany said to Craigneil. "That 
scuffle with his men over the gipsies yesterday 
morning must have set him by the ears, and 
he is not the man to delay his vengeance an 
hour longer than is necessary. But he will 
not unduly haste, and we shall have time to 
be ready." 

" I am ready now," Craigneil said, ** and he 
cannot strike too soon to suit me." 

Bargany shook his head. 

**You are a young man, Craigneil," he 
answered, ''and your blood is hot, but those 
who live to see the end of this struggle will 
curse the day it ever broke forth. For my 
part, I had rather the struggle could have been 
avoided ; but if we are to be independent at all, 
we must now assert our independence, other- 
wise Carrick must be ruled by a dictator. 
But," added Bargany, **I think we can hold 
our own." 

" I am sure we can," Craigneil answered. 

"Then you will have to neglect nothing, 
Craigneil. The Earl is a dangerous foe, and 
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he will have to be met at every turn. You 
must not stay longer here in the meantime; 
even now the men of Cassillis may be on the 
road to waylay you, and the day wears on," 

"Even so, Bargany, I shall go shortly," 
Craigneil replied, " but ere I go I have some* 
thing to say to you. These are rough times 
for courting, I know, but — '* 

Craigneil paused, and when Bargany looked 
at him, his manly face was all aglow ; just as 
red as if he had been standing on the walls of 
the casde on an autumn evening when the red 
sun was setting beyond the sea. Bargany's 
usually grave and solemn countenance softened, 
and he smiled broadly. 

''Ah, Craigneil!" he said, "I thought as 
much. But what says the fair Jean ? " 

** Neither yea nor nay," Craigneil returned. 
"She but laughs at me when I bid her be 
mistress of Craigneil, and I am but a poor 
hand at the persuading. She rates me that I 
am for war, and says that no woman could live 
within earshot of the continual clang of arms." 

'*God knows she is not far wrong when she 
fears the feud," said Bargany ; "but, neverthe- 
less, if she say not nay, then I am hopeful that 
she means yea. But she will not laugh at me 
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should I Speak jto her of your proposal, and I 
shall even send for her now and have an answer 
from her own lips. And if she be favourable, 
it will not be hard to gain her father's consent. 
I have earned the right to ask it, just as you 
have earned the right to ask the girl for 
yourself." 

So, as the day was darkening, and it was 
high time that Craigneil and his men should 
go southward, Jean Mure was sent for; and 
she entered the room, much wondering what 
the summons meant. She looked towards 
Craigneil as she entered, and noted that he 
was nervously studying the graining of the 
big oak table at which he sat. He never 
looked up. But Bargany did, and pointed her 
to a seat. 

**Sit there, Jean," he said, "till I have 
speech with you. Craigneil has been telling 
me that he has asked you to become the 
mistress of Craigneil, and that you have 
neither said yea nor nay to it." 

If CraigneiFs face had glowed as if the 
autumn sunbeams had shone on it, that of Jean 
Mure glowed not less ruddy. Her eyes fell, 
and she answered nothing. 

" Do not be afraid to speak, Jean," Bargany 
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resumed. "Whether you be mistress of 
Craigneil or not, you shall at all events be 
mistress of your own heart and of your own 
hand. There shall be no compulsion here. So 
say out boldly what is in your mind." 

But Jean could not speak out boldly, and she 
sat silent, and with her eyes fixed on the floor. 
Craigneil was not less embarrassed than she. 
This was worse, this experience, than the facing 
the terrors of Dunure, or even the spectre of 
the friar of Crossraguel. 

But Bargany had passed the stage when the 
blushes come freely ; and besides, he was in 
a sense a neutral party. So he returned to his 
charge. 

" Come, Jean, what are we to say to it ? Or 
would you rather that I should speak with you 
alone?" 

Thus directly questioned, Jean gave way, 
and when she spoke there was no hesitation in 
her tones. 

" Rather, Bargany, I would neither say yea 
nor nay. One never knows what may befal in 
Carrick in these days." 

Bargany nodded his head approvingly. 

" You are right, Jean. The time is not fit 
in Carrick for marrying and giving in marriage ; 
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and to be a bride and a widow within the same 
year were a sad experience. But the storm 
will pass, Jean, and the quiet will follow; what 
then, should all g^o well with Craigneil and 
with me ? " 

" Should all go well — " Jean began, then 
looked up at Bargany, as if to ask him by the 
pleading glance of her eyes whether he was so 
blind that he could not see how the land lay. 

Bargany was very obtuse in a matter of this 
sort, but the true sense of the position began 
to dawn on him, and his grave face gradually 
broadened into a broad smile. And when he 
glanced at Craigneil and observed that he was 
still intently studying the graining of the oaken 
table, he laughed outright — a proceeding so 
rare that it quite disconcerted Craigneil, and 
made Jean Mure feel as if she would like 
nothing better than to rush from the room. 

" I think, Craigneil," he said, " you can 
possess your soul in patience till the Carrick 
feud is closed. Let the strife take end, and 
you will find a willing enough bride. Is it not 
so, Jean ? " 

Then Jean said yes right out, and forthwith 
made her escape, leaving Bargany to assure 
Craigneil to his entire satisfaction that when 
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the trouble with Cassillis was at an end, he 
should take home Jean Mure to be mistress of 
Craigneil. 

"And now, Craigneil," he added, "haste 
you home, lest the enemy be at the gate. I 
take it that the first blow will be struck at me ; 
and may God do so to me, and more also, if I 
give not back as good as I get." 

• ••••'• 

Now for Bargany ! 

It was in the mind of the Earl of Cassillis 
night and day, and all the while he was busy 
and concerned to make assurance sure. On 
his own shoulders he took the burden of all the 
arrangements, and himself saw to all the needful 
preparations. To every quarter of Carrick, 
save where the malcontents had their seats, he 
sent his messengers, and every laird that was 
true to his chief passed on the summons to his 
retainers ; and from Doon to far Glenapp, and 
from the shores of the sea to the heathery 
heights of Straiton, there was the sound of 
preparation for the fray. Horsemen and foot- 
men, they came from every valley and from all 
the broad plains of the bailliary; and when 
their chief looked over all the throng, as 
they trooped before him in the park in front 
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of Cassillis House, he counted the victory 
beforehand. 

But there was another Terror than that of 
the battlefield, and a more potent foe than 
Bargany and Kerse in one. And that Terror 
was on his way. 

" We shall start at daylight to-morrow," the 
Earl said to that staunch yeoman of his, the 
yeoman from the Carrick shore, "and that I 
may be sure that nothing will miscarry, you 
will bid my brother of Culzean that he have 
the men mustered here, by the castle gate, this 
afternoon." 

The yeoman from the Carrick shore passed 
on the message to Culzean, and in due time 
the afternoon came, and with it the muster of 
the Kennedys. The Earl stood by the castle 
gate, with the dule tree overhead, and saw the 
horsemen and the footmen go by. Each 
laird, from Culzean down, rode at the head of 
his own men. There was little of pomp or of 
panoply; but there were hundreds of men, 
resolute, hardy men, armed after the fashion of 
the day, and ready to fight and to die as the 
great Earl willed it. Against such a force as 
that, what could Bargany do ? 

The Earl pronounced the gathering good, 
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as indeed it was» then entered the house, and 
made the final arrangements for to-morrow*s 
march. At eight of the morning the sun 
would clear the horizon, and by the time it 
had risen above the tree-tops of the Dalrymple 
Forest, he would be on the march for Bargany. 
Maybole Castle would supply four pieces of 
heavy, cumbersome ordnance ; and by noon, 
or soon thereafter, the cannon balls would be 
rattling against the walls and upon the gateway 
of the stronghold by the water of Girvan. If 
days were needed, days would be given to the 
siege. Be the time longer or shorter, Bargany 
must be reduced to subjection. For, come 
what might, nothing must be allowed to come 
between Earl Gilbert and the kingship in Carrick. 

Thus the Earl of Cassillis proposed. And 
the hour and the power of the Terror were at 
hand. 

Night came, and with it the Earl retired to 
rest. Everything was still in the big house. 
The gates were shut, the doors that communi- 
cated with the outer world were barred ; and 
within the heavy walls and the strong bulwarks 
there was no need to fear intruder. 

At break of day the gathering of the 
Kennedys began, and outside in the park 
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there was scene of bustle. Along Doonside 
came the trampling of horsemen, and troop 
after troop wound out from amid the trees, the 
barrels of the hagbuts glancing, and the light 
on the bright axe-heads and on the sword- 
blades. The men all kept tryst, and they 
waited in front of the keep until their chief 
should come forth to give word to march. 

There they waited, but he came not. It 
was not usually so with Earl Gilbert. He was 
a man prompt to his word, and every laird and 
every retainer knew he could depend on him. 
Besides, was he not about to strike for his rule 
in Carrick ; and was it not, therefore, the more 
likely that he should be there at the hour which 
he had himself appointed ? 

The sun cleared the horizon, and lit up the 
castle wall, and shone upon the grey arms of 
the dule tree. It was the time to start, yet the 
man upon whom the start depended tarried 
long. There must be something amiss. 

The Earl's brother, Kennedy of Culzean, 
was grave and anxious, and he entered the 
castle to see why the chief delayed. His 
attendant had not called him. His lordship 
had not bidden him summon him from his 
slumber ; and he had let him sleep on. 
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Culzean walked up the winding stair, and 
along the stone passages, with their little 
windows deep set in their surrounding 
masonry, till he came to the chamber where 
the Earl slept. He knocked and waited, 
waited and knocked again, then threw open 
the door and entered the room. 

There had been a visitor before him, 
between the night and the sun-rising. While 
men slept he had walked, and when all was 
darkness and silence he had smitten the King 
of Carrick as he lay calmly in his own bed — 
the common visitor who comes but once to 
all mankind. 

Culzean needed not to be told that his 
brother and his chief had gone to his last 
account; for there was that look upon his 
features which no man can have, yet live. He 
turned away to seek the Countess; then he 
retraced his steps along the passages, and by 
the winding stairs to the outer door and the 
gateway. 

"The Earl is dead." 

It was by the dule tree — the tree of 
mourning — that the tidings were told. On 
all the men gathered around there fell a hush, 
and they remained standing there silent till 
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Culzean called the lairds around him, and bade 
them take their men home. 

Whereupon the throng of armed men moved 
slowly away, leaving Cassillis House alone 
amid its trees. One earl had passed, and 
another, not yet come to man's estate, reigned 
in his stead. 

Thus, for fully twelve years, was the out- 
break of the great Carrick feud postponed, 
until Kennedy of Bargany had been gathered 
to his fathers as Earl Gilbert had been, and 
another Bargany was ready to take up the 
quarrel. And Carrick history has it to tell 
what deeds of daring were done, and what 
blood there flowed in the weary struggle for 
ascendancy. 

Jean Mure went to Craigneil, and became 
its mistress. 

There has been but little sunshine amid the 
gloom of the record just closed ; so here, with 
this stray beam of light across the page, let 
the tale take end. 

THE END 
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